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It was hard to prove to the com- 
munity that efficiency is also tender- 
ness; that untrained service results 
in cruelty, and that the last things 
to depend upon are the vagaries of 
a self-seeking politician. 

JANE ADDAMS 
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Jane Addams, 1860-1935 


URING the last weeks, since Miss 

Addams died, one has a sense of new 
relationships being built between her and a 
great group, many of whom never directly 
knew her.- As a child, when she saw her 
father’s sorrow at Mazzini’s death, Miss 
Addams herself felt “exhilarated with her 
consciousness that impersonal relations are 
actual facts.” To left and right during these 
weeks one catches a phrase, senses a feeling, 
that many people have sustained a loss 
whether they personally knew her or not. 
Someone whose acquaintance with her had 
been of the most tenuous said, “ Probably 
more people felt in that warm way about 
her than about anyone else in the country.” 
A great group, that also cares about “ the 
grief of things as they are” and throws 
essential good will and vitality into chang- 
ing what can be changed as she did, has and 
will follow her leadership. 

When one thinks back to what one has 
known of her, what one has read that she 
wrote, certain ideas stand clear. There were 
the rich personal and professional relation- 
ships—and what a superb company of like 
minded folk they were. There was the un- 
remitting effort which a person, “ busy with 
the inequalities of the human lot,” would 
require of herself. There was, as someone 
has said again during these past few days, 
that sanity which amounts to wisdom. It is 
characteristic of her balance that she says of 
the idea back of the settlement movement 
that it “casts aside none of those things 
which cultivated men have come to consider 
reasonable and goodly, but it insists that 
those belong as weli to the great body of 
people who, because of toilsome and under- 
paid labor’, are unable to procure them for 
themselves.” 

The times when she began to work and 
the many sided capacities of her personality 
synchronized admirably. The 1880’s and 
1890’s were a period of largely unorganized 





industrial effort and of unorganized, unco- 
ordinated social work effort. She started, 
as she said, “where primitive and actual 
needs are found,” in a neighborhood that was 
the result of this uncontrolled industrial 
effort. She lived through a long period, 
giving realistic thought, year in year out, to 
order and control in this inchoate situation. 

To the readers of THE Famity, most of 
them identified as board or staff members 
with case working agencies, this will be one 
of her perennial appeals—that she started 
always from her knowledge of the individ- 
ual. Whatever she wrote abounds in exam- 
ples of an individual experience—the small 
boy whose play, as hers was not, is con- 
stantly interrupted by city traffic; the feel- 
ing of the immigrant mother whose children 
have grown detached from her and no longer 
see that she has much to give them; the 
clinging of the aged to their homely posses- 
sions. Her way of work was friendly, per- 
sonal contact—individually and in clubs, 
classes, and all other ways where social 
give-and-take enriches living. 

The long period through which she lived 
and worked was the one during which pro- 
grams of social work were set up induc- 
tively—from the many situations in which 
individuals, the man suffering from an in- 
dustrial accident, the girl out of hand, and 
others found themselves. As sensitive and 
imaginative a person as she could not have 
helped but set forward the necessary crystal- 
lizations of program. So a long list of use- 
ful administrative units for spending the 
good will of Chicago’s citizens arose. For 
us in case working agencies, with our fluc- 
tuating interest in community planning and 
social legislation, there seems a point for 
consideration here. And it is a point soberly 
to be considered. How imaginative and de- 
termined have we been in solidifying social 
gain as she consistently did? 

Those who have loved deeply and lived in 
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that human building—which Goethe created 
while he worked all his long life on Faust— 
will perceive the analogy that comes now to 
mind. The world into which Faust moved 
in the second part of his life was one of 
clashing self-interest, inter-woven beauty, 
and final planfulness. Miss Addams moved 
out and beyond into as wide a world as any 
American woman has lived in. Stimulation 
of industrial legislation, the care and protec- 
tion of children, co-ordinating the energy of 


women of many nations, and her great 
efforts toward peace followed the earlier 
years. As she had never felt limited by 
national lines, so she was not bound by 
them. But those who knew her during her 
years of preoccupation in great affairs could 
count, as they had always been able to do, 
on her warm, imaginative interest in the 
affairs of individuals. Those who say this, 
know. 
JosEPHINE S. STARR 


Has Case Work a Place in the Administration of Public Relief? 
Elizabeth H. Dexter 


OCIAL work no longer enjoys an obscure 
professional existence. Recently it has 
been charged with responsibility for all the 
wastes and inadequacies of public relief ad- 
ministration. Social workers have been 
accused of failing to see the situation in its 
true proportions and of attempting to handle 
a problem beyond their ability and experi- 
ence. Unemployment relief, it is asserted, is 
a problem calling for the use of sound busi- 
ness methods. As for case work, it may be 
helpful to individuals in distress but it has 
no relevance to the plight of millions. 
Unfortunately, in meeting these attacks, 
some social workers have displayed little 
conviction and have allowed themselves to 
be forced either into weak apologies for case 
work or into denials that it should be prac- 
ticed in public relief administration. Some 
of them have shown an inclination to protect 
the unemployed from the case work handling 
of relief on the ground that case work is 
adapted only to those whose dependency has 
been precipitated by personal problems. This 
assumption reveals not only the stigma that 
part of social work still attaches to personal 
problems but also ignores the fact that case 
work has now and always has had other 
objectives than the exclusive treatment of 
personality maladjustments and that it pos- 
sesses basic skills which know no class dis- 
tinctions. Another illogical idea social 
workers have emphasized is that a mass 
problem arising from the operation of im- 
personal forces does not demand the exer- 
cise of case work. One implication here ap- 
pears to be that the unemployed who are 
suffering from a mass problem cease to be 


individuals with individual needs, standards, 
traditions, and habits; another implication is 
that financial needs affect the individual less 
seriously when they derive from circum- 
stances beyond his control—as if the ex- 
tremity of his helplessness somehow miti- 
gated its effects on him. The task of giving 
relief in relation to the individual need, its 
nature, and its extent has accordingly been 
minimized as if it were a simple business 
transaction between a bank and its estab- 
lished customer. This attempt to simplify 
the problem of the unemployed client by 
treating him as a financial organism instead 
of as a human being arises from an unwill- 
ingness to face squarely the problems that 
confront the worker in public relief. These 
are not new problems. In fact, they are the 
very problems case work was developed to 
meet. As long as they are ignored, relief 
giving will be exposed to difficulties that 
only case work can surmount or reduce. 
The duty of the worker has been defined 
as that of “investigating claims for relief 
thoroughly, paying relief promptly where it 
is warranted, and denying relief where the 
claim is undeserved.” When we examine 
the demands placed on the worker in fulfill- 
ing these objectives, we realize that she can 
meet them adequately only through the use 
of case work skills. In addition to a full 
understanding of the services the agency is 
equipped to render, a thorough knowledge of 
all the rules and regulations under which it 
operates, and an acquaintance: with com- 
munity resources, she must have the ability 
to evaluate information about income, ex- 
penses, work, and social history, and also 
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possess skill in interviewing applicants, rela- 
tives, employers, and other collaterals if the 
validity of the facts she establishes is to be 
trusted. On the surface this task may ap- 
pear simple to perform, but actually serious 
obstacles stand in her way. 

No matter how intelligent the worker may 
be, she cannot avoid the personal attitudes 
and reactions of clients and collaterals which 
block her access to the facts she must obtain. 
Eligibility as prescribed by law might be 
readily determined if every client were able 
and willing to state his situation fully. Com- 
mon sense procedures would suffice to dis- 
criminate between legitimate and illegitimate 
claims for relief. Actually applicants are 
often both unwilling and unable to give 
a true statement of their circumstances. 
Moreover the worker, no matter how gifted, 
possesses no touchstone for identifying auto- 
matically the eligibles and readily distin- 
guishing the ineligibles in the large group of 
borderline cases. 

The applicant may be unwilling to dis- 
close his situation for a variety of reasons. 
In some instances it may be that he delib- 
erately seeks relief illegally, that he is one 
of those chiselers whose number has been so 
grossly exaggerated. Or he may withhold 
information about resources, not because he 
is wilfully dishonest but because complete 
pennilessness fills him with terror, or be- 
cause he knows from the experience of 
others the value of some reserve to draw 
upon to supplement an inadequate relief bud- 
get. From a sense of honor the applicant 
may prefer to use his last savings to pay his 
debts, or he may misunderstand the agency’s 
restrictions and conceal information unwit- 
tingly. Sometimes it is his self-respect that 
forces him to deny the existence of relatives 
or refuse to give the names of past em- 
ployers. Or through pride and sensitiveness 
he may resist laying bare his situation be- 
cause to him this is an intolerable surrender 
of personal privacy. 

On the other hand, he may be actually 
unable to give certain facts or to recall dates 
and addresses. His distress may so confuse 
and bewilder him that he gives a contradic- 
tory, illogical, rambling account of his diffi- 
culties. Sometimes his humiliation at seek- 
ing relief causes him to understate his cir- 
cumstances or fear of rejection leads him to 
exaggeration. The person who is in dire 
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need and whose fate lies in another’s hands 
may easily appear tense and frightened. 
Evasiveness is often inspired by that under- 
lying, irrational fear that sometimes overtakes 
us all in the face of critical examina- 
tion—a fear that is associated with uncon- 
scious guilt about unrelated and unconscious 
activities. Sometimes the applicant may 
have been warned by rumors in the neigh- 
borhood about harsh and arbitrary regula- 
tions and so acts on the assumption that the 
less he discloses about a real need, the better 
are his chances of not stumbling into an un- 
predictable pitfall. In fact, the client’s be- 
havior may furnish no ready index to what is 
going on within him. He may be blustering 
and demanding, not in an effort to conceal 
the truth or to frighten the investigator into 
granting relief, but because his panic is so 
great that he must be assertive in order to 
assure himself that the control of his life is 
still in his own hands. The quiet, unassum- 
ing, grateful client may be genuine in his 
appreciation of financial help, or he may 
have always shirked responsibility and have 
found this approach useful in persuading 
others to assume responsibility for him. 

These are some of the attitudes the worker 
meets daily and which obscure those simple 
facts the layman assumes it is so easy to 
determine. In order to reach the facts nec- 
essary to prove eligibility, the worker must 
often find her way through a barrier of 
human feeling. And the same confusing 
human equation may be encountered through- 
out follow-up to the end of the contact. 

For fifty years case work has struggled 
with the problems of direct, factual investi- 
gation and the simple meeting of needs. All 
its skills have evolved out of the necessity 
for handling the same inevitable obstacles 
that confront the public relief worker today. 
Unless these skills are given to her, she is 
likely to repeat the blunders of the past and, 
at the expense of clients and community, 
travel the same uncomfortable road of per- 
sonal trial and error. 


WE have been discussing the interferences 
that the client’s reactions create. There is 
another series of obstacles in the worker’s 
way, of which she may be totally unconscious 
but which may impede her even more seri- 
ously. These are her personal biases— 
which are likely to enter into the situation 
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and distort her understanding of the client’s 
need. Usually this is her first experience 
of the whole gamut of human problems, of 
meeting suffering in every possible form, 
and of seeing the confusion, conflict, and 
pain to which the client group is exposed. 
In an attempt to simplify this problem and 
to see some sort of rhyme and reason in 
human nature, she is likely to take recourse 
to such easy generalizations as “all Italians 
are chiselers”; “ Hungarians are honest.” 
That these formulae do not hold and that 
generalizations always raise barriers to the 
understanding of individuals are discoveries 
that she usually has not made from her ex- 
perience in the lay walks of life. It is also 
natural for her to hold conventional, moral- 
istic views about behavior, reflected in re- 
marks such as “he uses tears for effect” 
she is the shiftless type”; “he ought to 
make more effort.” She sees her clients as 
“deserving” or “undeserving,” and her 
judgment of them and the facts of their situ- 
ation are inevitably colored by her moral- 
istic reactions to their attitudes. Without 
case work she probably will not grasp the 
psychological significance of behavior or 
understand it as an essential part of the 
client's problem—an awareness that should 
serve to give direction to her treatment of 
him. Until she becomes aware of her per- 
sonal feelings, she risks not seeing the client 
as he is and she is unable to discover within 
herself the possible source from which her 
misjudgments may spring. Until she learns 
to assume responsibility for her own feelings 
she is likely to be swayed in her interpreta- 
tion of facts by the preferences and preju- 
dices the client’s behavior awakens in her. 
If she is especially sensitive to pity, the 
pathetic story may blind her to gross dis- 
crepancies. A whining complaint may arouse 
suspicion that the client is exaggerating, 
or an evasion may seem to her convinc- 
ing evidence of dishonesty. The balky, in- 
consistent, or angry client.may arouse in her 
irritations or fears that interfere with her 
getting the further facts essential to an 
understanding of his situation. Whatever 


7) 


training is available to the worker—either in 
a professional school of social work or 
through apprenticeship training on the job— 
should embrace as a practical objective that 
of helping her surmount the ever-present 





obstacles her own uncontrolled emotional 
reactions create. 


IN the development of case work, one of 
the most important gains has been the recog- 
nition and use of the worker’s relationship 
with the client. An awareness of this rela- 
tionship is something the worker needs to 
acquire as early in her training as possible. 
We do not mean a subtle therapeutic rela- 
tionship, but a willingness to extend under- 
standing to each client, irrespective of his 
past history, his present behavior, or his 
ethical and moral standards. A case work 
relationship involves a non-moralistic accept- 
ance of the client as he is and a recognition 
of whatever adjustment he has made to life. 
With this consciousness on the part of the 
worker, she can approach the client as a self- 
respecting adult who has to live his life in 
his own way. Without this case work 
understanding, the worker easily slips into 
the parental role, unaware that she is forcing 
the client into a position of psychological as 
well as economic dependency. She is nat- 
urally inclined to offer praise and reassur- 
ance when she approves of his behavior and 
blame and criticism when she disapproves. 
Until she comes to grips with her own reac- 
tions, her ambivalence to her clients is often 
revealed in fluctuations between indulgence 
and severity, not only in her handling of an 
individual case, but of a case load as a whole. 
Perhaps there is no single quantity with 
which she is more lavish than that of reas- 
surance. Her motive is kindly, but often she 
is more effective in relieving her pain at his 
situation than his. In fact his burden is in- 
creased, because he feels she is unwilling to 
share his distress with him or minimizes its 
importance. Until she is able to understand 
her relationship and make use of it, she is 
not free to meet him on his own ground. 
Her maternal feeling leads her to assume 
that his economic dependence means the total 
collapse of his ability to manage his own life, 
and she attempts to “do” for him; whereas 
his greatest pain may arise from his sense 
of no longer being his own master, and her 
blundering attempts to help him may only 
realize his fear of complete submergence. 
We are not thinking here of subtle efforts 
to assist the client with delicate problems of 
personal adjustment. We must, however, 
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remember that in the practical, everyday 
situations that confront the worker in hand- 
ling relief, she cannot by the use of any 
device except that of blind indifference 
escape seeing all varieties of problems which 
in the client’s mind are associated with relief 
and his need. Without case work the 
worker can only handle these according to 
her inspiration, pushing away difficulties 
that baffle or disgust her, becoming person- 
ally involved in those that appeal to her sym- 
pathies, frequently finding it impossible to 
distinguish financial problems from all the 
others that beset the client. She needs case 
work to avoid going off on tangents that 
divert her from her practical objectives and 
confuse her in her relationship to the client. 

A constructive relationship with the client 
depends partly on the simple use the worker 
learns to make of the possibilities of the 
client’s participation in their joint business. 
Each step of investigation and follow-up can 
be conducted largely on a basis of mutual 
co-operation. Investigation need not be an 
uncritical or sentimental acceptance of a pro- 
fessed need, nor does it have to be an execu- 
tive effort on the part of the worker to dis- 
prove eligibility and protect the agency from 
its enemy—the potential chiseler. The 
worker can participate with the client in 
securing his proof of need, and throughout 
her follow-up contacts, she can stimulate as 
much activity on his part as the situation 
permits, encourage him to make his own 
decisions, and give him every opportunity to 
assume his full share of responsibility. The 
problem of public relief giving is only par- 
tially that of establishing eligibility. An 
equally important problem is that of admin- 
istering relief in such ways as not to damage 
personal initiative and integrity and to safe- 
guard clients against the psychological re- 
gression so natural to economic dependency. 
The goal is not only a physical but a psycho- 
logical survival, which will enable the client 
to return to normal living without loss 
in his capacity for self-management and 
self-direction. 

All the way through follow-up, the worker 
can use her relationship as a steadying influ- 
ence. Her interest and understanding can 
furnish a basis of confidence that will pre- 
vent the client from yielding to the fears and 
resentments that arise naturally out of his 
uncomfortable situation. Her sympathy and 
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respect will decrease his natural tendency to 
exaggeration of need, concealment of re- 
sources, and unnecessary continuance on 
relief. Even a scant follow-up animated by 
these purposes can be something more than 
a series of checks from which the client re- 
coils. It can be utilized for its sustaining 
values and give the client the security he 
needs if he is to allow the worker to know 
of the changes, events, and problems that 
enter into his daily existence. The worker 
stands between him and the whole of a 
feared, impersonal machinery and it will be 
her relationship with him that will largely 
determine whether his attitude toward that 
machinery is one of good faith or of hostility, 
mistrust, and deception. 


ANOTHER important area which belongs 
essentially to case work and not to adminis- 
tration is that of complaints. The confidence 
of both the client and community in the 
honesty, competence, and humanity of the 
organization often depends upon the manner 
in which complaints are received and 
handled. Case work skills and a case work 
understanding of human nature are needed 
to meet the hostility and resentment with 
which clients frequently make complaints. 
The worker needs to be sensitive to the bur- 
den of anxiety the client naturally carries and 
needs to recognize his right to place his prob- 
lem before her, no matter how his feeling 
has distorted the facts. He is entitled to a 
full explanation of the regulations that create 
his difficulty and, if the mistake is the 
agency’s, this can be frankly admitted and 
corrected. It is important to the client and 
to the agency that he leave the office feeling 
that his point of view has been understood, 
and satisfied that he has been given a real 
hearing even if it has been impossible to give 
him what he wants. No emotion is so con- 
tagious as hostility and, unless the worker 
has her own feelings under control, she may 
allow her responding anger to blind her to 
facts the client is excitedly trying to tell her. 
Of course, if the administration itself re- 
gards complaints as evidence of incompe- 
tence in the worker, she is naturally forced 
into a defensive position and will wish to 
prove the client in the wrong. Complaints 
are inevitable under the best conditions. It 
is desirable that neither the administration 
nor the worker should regard them as a 
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threat or a nuisance, but rather an oppor- 
tunity to improve service to its clients, to 
meet immediate needs, and to clear up 
misunderstanding. 


ANOTHER crucial problem that is basi- 
cally the responsibility of case work to 
handle is that of dealing with councils of the 
unemployed and other pressure groups. The 
group as well as the individual has the right 
to its point of view, even though this is 
provocative and hostile. The unemployed 
council represents the interests of part of 
the community and is entitled to an interpre- 
tation of the agency’s policies, services, and 
limitations. Demands should be met and 
heard, reasonable requests granted, and full 
explanation given of regulations that prevent 
the granting of other requests. The hostile 
group, like the hostile individual, seeks jus- 
tification for its hostility. It makes uncon- 
scious use of the psychological mechanism 
of projection and contrives to force its op- 
ponent into the position of a ruthless, in- 
human agency, which can then be frankly 
distrusted and hated. Case work skill and 
control on the part of the worker are required 
to avoid accepting this rdle and being com- 
pelled into the untenable situation of a com- 
batant. Respect, frankness, and tolerance 
will go a long way in meeting the problem. 
Community feeling is a sensitive mechanism, 
especially susceptible to fear and anxieties 
which are easily converted into antagonism. 
Pressure groups, if handled with an un- 
biased consideration and case work under- 
standing, have less need to disturb com- 
munity confidence. 


AS the present unemployment set-up takes 
a more stable, permanent form, the functions 
of public relief administration will neces- 
sarily be redefined. At present there ap- 
pears to be a tendency in some places to 
restrict the scope of this activity to relief 
giving, excluding all other case work serv- 
ices. Actually, financial need cannot be 
practically isolated from other difficulties 
which are bound to arise in individual situa- 
tions and directly or indirectly affect the 
period and extent of dependence. The 
worker is in a strategic position to assist the 
family to maintain health standards, to 
advise on matters of household manage- 
ment, budgeting, buying, nutrition, and to 


give information regarding educational and 
recreational resources. There is no question 
that the public agency should not attempt to 
duplicate existing community services; it is 
exceedingly doubtful that it would ever be 
feasible for it to undertake treatment of per- 
sonality and behavior difficulties; but it can 
hardly evade the practical case work prob- 
lems that naturally fall within its area. The 
giving of relief can be more nearly ade- 
quately handled when it is accompanied by 
the other case work services. It is impor- 
tant that the worker be able to identify 
needs not directly related to unemployment 
and to know how to offer—but not impose— 
the services the agency is equipped to ren- 
der. She ought also to be able to distinguish 
between problems that concern the client 
and those which might bother her but do not 
disturb him. Her realization that service is 
applicable only to needs recognized by the 
client will safeguard her from destructive 
attempts to direct his life for him. It is also 
important for her to be able to recognize 
problems that fall outside the function of the 
agency, and to develop the skill necessary 
to interest the client in seeking help from 
the appropriate community agency. It is 
through the development of co-operative re- 
lationships with existing agencies that the 
public agency can find its natural place in 
the community and the scope of its case 
work services can best be defined. 


IF we recognize that case work is essential 
to the efficient and economical administra- 
tion of public relief, we cannot allow our- 
selves to be too easily daunted by the prob- 
lem of training. It is true that professional 
schools of social work cannot possibly meet 
the needs of the huge groups engaged today 
in relief giving. The development of ap- 
prenticeship training is inevitable. Workers 
unable to avail themselves of the opportunity 
for school training will have to be trained on 
the job, not only in order that the interests 
of the organization and its clientele may be 
better served, but in order that the workers 
may find the satisfaction and stimulation in 
their work to which they are entitled. Over- 
crowded quarters, large case loads, and the 
limited number of supervisors must be recog- 
nized as handicaps. Even within these re- 
strictions, training is possible if the admin- 
istration is sufficiently convinced of its neces- 
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sity to remove such obstacles as those of 
burdensome clerical duties and to encourage 
the interest of supervisors and workers in 
the joint enterprise of developing case work 
skills. Such training given on the job has 
the distinct advantage of being related di- 
rectly to immediate practical problems, of 
affording an opportunity to utilize for edu- 
cational purposes the worker’s daily experi- 
ences, and of being integrated into the nat- 
ural case work activities of the district. 
However, there are no short cuts to train- 
ing. ‘Time is required and attempts to push 
workers beyond their speed only confuse 
and discourage them. If we dismiss the 
public relief job as an inferior sub-order of 
case work and believe it requires an educa- 
tion basically less sound than other fields of 
case work, we are blighting public relief ad- 
ministration at its roots and depriving huge 
groups of clients of services they need. 
Apprenticeship training, necessarily, must 
be a slow, cautious process, but it should 
embrace the fundamental generic concepts 
of social case work. 

It has been clear that one reason why 
some social workers have been tempted to 
deny the essential case work character of the 
public relief job is the magnitude of the 
problem of training with which they would 
then be confronted. Undoubtedly some of 
them have hoped to escape this problem be- 
cause they could see no immediate solutions 
and have themselves yielded to those emer- 
gent states of mind which are satisfied with 
nothing but immediate solutions. They have 
tried to overcome through administrative 
devices problems that only the individual 
worker can handle in direct case work with 
the client. As a result, both clients and 


staff have sometimes become entangled in an 
interfering machinery that seems to serve no 
better purpose than creating a need for fur- 
ther machinery. A barbed wire of suspicious 
rules and regulations cannot protect the 
agency against inefficiency on the part of the 
staff, exploitation on the part of the clients, 
and criticism on the part of the community. 
Not until administrators more generally 
recognize that one important source of 
security for relief administration lies in the 
case work competence of the individual 
worker will they be able to set up sound 
administrative controls, the only purpose 
of which is to enable the staff to perform 
their duties with the greatest ease and 
economy. 

The problem of efficiency in relief giving 
has to be faced as a problem of case work 
training. This cannot be solved in a day, 
nor can it be disposed of by ignoring its 
difficulties and condemning training in pub- 
lic case work to superficial and limited ends. 
We need to recognize that the development 
of public case work is going to demand time, 
careful experimentation, and the united co- 
operation of all the social work fields in in- 
creasing resources for training, in sur- 
mounting false barriers between public and 
private, and in avoiding hierarchies of case 
work that would make one area of practice 
more precious than another. As _ social 
workers we ought to give at least intellectual 
allegiance to the idea that all clients of social 
work are entitled to services appropriate to 
their individual needs and that in case work 
no invidious distinctions should be coun- 
tenanced between the public and private 
client or between the victims of one kind of 
misfortune as opposed to another. 


Quo Vadimus? 
Joanna®C. Colcord 


HAT is to be the future of the private 

family agency? This isa question heard 
in every social work gathering. Among 
family case workers in the private field there 
is bewilderment, if one may so interpret the 
spirit abroad at the recent Annual Meeting 
of the Family Welfare Association of 
America, but no discouragement. The field 
of choices has been broadened, rather than 
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narrowed, by the relinquishment of the relief 
function. All sorts of exciting possibilities 
are in the air. Perhaps we may be able to 
do some of the things we dreamed about, but 
never saw as within the bounds of possibility 
while that Old Man of the Sea, relief, still 
perched upon our shoulders. 

Now, as Betsey Libbey so ably pointed out 
at the Cincinnati meeting, is the time to 
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examine our origins, see what streams have 
flowed into the being of family social work, 
and determine what historical functions 
shall be preserved and carried on, and from 
what new angles we can best attack the evils 
that beset society. 

First, we need to remember, I think, that 
the family societies were not in their origins 
case work agencies alone. They were also 
militant community organizers, gadflies to 
the complacent and the sentimental, con- 
stantly piercing the self-satisfaction of their 
communities with revelations and agitations 
that made them as a group heartily disliked 
by those who preferred the status quo. 
There is no less need now than then for a 
vigilant watch upon the way in which our 
social institutions function. With the great 
expansion in public responsibility for social 
work, the private agencies which originated 
and developed it must be alert to see that its 
development continues. Private groups 
with strong convictions, an integrated phi- 
losophy, and no political curbs upon their 
tongues, can give valuable service in crystal- 
lizing public opinion and bringing it to bear 
upon public services, especially if they do not 
mind incurring some unpopularity in a 
cause they believe to be just. By so doing, 
they can enormously uphold the hands of 
the right kind of public officials, who are 
sometimes throttled and powerless under 
“orders from above.” 

Let us then go back and pick up one of 
the bundles we have dropped beside the 
path—the job of being, not antagonists as 
we have sometimes been in the past, but 
independent and constructive critics of de- 
velopments in the field of public family social 
work. 

Second, there is an area in the relief field 
itself that private family work will have to 
occupy for some time. Until we get in this 
country the flexible and uniform system of 
public assistance that we hope may some- 
time come, many gaps will exist in the fabric 
which we shall have to fill. There will be 
people who cannot qualify under this or that 
restriction in the law; people who need a 
kind of relief, or services in addition to 
relief, that local public agencies are not 
equipped to render. In this sense, it is our 
job to supplement the work of public agen- 
cies. Our communities look to us for this 


function, our contributors demand it. In 
discharging it, we shall keep close to the 
reality of the relief picture, and better dis- 
charge the offices of Critic on the Hearth of 
the public agency than if we withdrew from 
the dust of the arena and left them to 
struggle in it alone. 

Third, we have now the opportunity of 
adventuring—as the public health nurses, 
the child guidance clinics, and the recreation 
people have already done—into the field of 
service to those above the poverty line. We 
have long known that the skills developed 
in the family field were applicable to the 
problems of families where no relief needs 
existed; we have seen our friends, relatives, 
and even board members in need of just 
such services and unable to obtain them. 
Some tentative ventures have already been 
made in the direction of supplying them; 
but while we were still relief agencies, such 
efforts were abortive for two reasons: we 
needed all our funds and all our energy for 
those in distress; and our services were not 
acceptable, being tagged with the relief label, 
to those who were financially secure. 

Contributors no longer respond to the 
relief appeal; quite the contrary. They have 
quickly learned to believe that relief is the 
job of government, and have reversed with 
startling speed the pressure they have exerted 
for the past twenty years on private family 
agencies. The experience of community 
funds shows that contributors still do re- 
spond, however, to the service appeal, pro- 
vided they are convinced of the value of the 
service. It ought not to be as difficult from 
now on as it has been in the past to convince 
the contributing public that there is a prac- 
tical value to the community in services that 
maintain the strengths of family life within 
its borders, even though these services are 
not ordinarily combined with relief. 

I believe there is danger, however, in 
making too public a parade of case work 
techniques, or claiming for family agencies 
larger curative skills than they possess. The 
pressure to secure funds, which once led us 
into the fallacy of saying to the community 
“We are the only people who know how to 
administer relief,” may lead us into similar 
false claims on behalf of our therapy for 
family ills, if we are not careful. I think we 
should be reticent about personality adjust- 
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ment, and not always place psychiatry in our 
show-windows in seeking to make ourselves 
known and our services acceptable to the 
new non-relief group who are strangers to 
us as clients. 

One field in which the community is will- 
ing to accord competency to the private 
family agency is in the management of small 
incomes. Here is a problem of which our 
middle-class families are keenly aware, 
though they may be nowhere near depend- 
ency. They, too, have difficulty in budget- 
ing their incomes; they buy real estate on 
disadvantageous terms, and get into trouble 
with banks, insurance companies, instal- 
ment houses, and other creditors. Among 
the solvent as well as among the insolvent, 
children are extravagant, wives are poor 
managers, husbands are capricious pro- 
viders. Everyone, practically, has money 
troubles, often involving serious strain to 
family relationships. The savings banks, 
some years ago, recognized this in offering 
special consultation services to their de- 
positors on budgets and income management. 
Why should not family agencies recognize 
it, too, and open special bureaus, equipped to 
give counsel on the management of the 
family budget? This would involve staff 
members with legal training and knowledge 
of business and home economics as well as 
social work. People who would not readily 
disclose their difficulties in personal adjust- 
ment could avail themselves of such a serv- 
ice without loss of self-respect. If family 
disorganization existed, it would speedily 
appear after contact had been established ; 
and the further service the agency was pre- 
pared to offer in exploring these difficulties 
might then be explained and the consent of 
the client secured to sending in a different 
type of visitor—one trained in adjustment of 
personality and behavior difficulties. 

Another, type of approach to the better-to- 
do might be through the medium of the 
other professions. Many doctors have had 
experience in their clinic practice with the 
aid social workers can give in the treatment 
of difficult medical cases. In their private 
practice, they have no such resource to 
which to turn. Might it not be possible to 
work out with socially-minded physicians, 
in an experimental fashion, a sort of medical 
social service to the private practitioner? 
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Might not this sort of co-operation be ex- 
tended, quietly and without public announce- 
ment, toa carefully-selected group of lawyers, 
ministers, school principals, and so on? In 
such cases, the professional man or woman 
would have to use rare judgment in choos- 
ing from among the difficult personal prob- 
lems disclosed to him those that might re- 
spond to social study and treatment, and in 
explaining the purpose of the family agency 
and paving the way to a reference with the 
client’s consent. 

The difficult question arises, in all con- 
sideration of extending family social work 
above the poverty line, whether we should 
embark on a fee-charging program. The 
visiting nurses have done so for a matter of 
some years. When people are convinced 
that they want service and are able to pay 
for it, it would seem the right thing that they 
should. If a charge were made on the basis 
of the actual cost to the agency in the time 
expended by the social workers, it is prob- 
able that the figure would be no greater than 
that which such families pay willingly, for 
instance, for the children’s piano lessons! 
Most people prefer to pay for what they get, 
and many might refrain from contact with 
the agency if they felt that the expense was 
met from the charitable gifts of the com- 
munity. There is no doubt, also, that we 
value more highly what we have to pay for! 
A nominal fee for those who could not afford 
to pay more, and a bill for an amount suffi- 
cient to cover the time expended sent to 
those who could, would disarm criticism 
from contributors and cause the better-to-do 
clients no loss of self-respect and an added 
sense of the value of what they received. 

Doubtless many other possibilities of ap- 
proach to the new group will present them- 
selves, through channels adapted to the 
special community. Let’s experiment along 
many different lines, regarding the therapy 
type of treatment as one of the important 
tools, but not the only one, in our kit, and 
not always bringing it out of the box first. 

We must experiment, in order to survive 
and to keep current the peculiar contribution 
family social work has to give to our afflicted 
society. Not to experiment, to cling to 
the old ways in changing times, is to court 
extinction, for institutions as well as for 
biological species. 








S an introduction to this discussion, and 
before going into the background of 
the family field itself, it might be well to take 
a quick inventory of the present national 
situation. What is happening in the public 
relief field today is happening to the families 
of America, and is therefore of vital impor- 
tance to this group. Our private family wel- 
fare agencies cannot cut themselves off and 
say “this we shall do” and “this we shall 
not do” unless they are first assured that 
there is adequate provision through other 
channels for the families they do not choose 
to serve. 

Today in America there are, as we all 
know, 4,500,000 families, and about 500,000 
single individuals receiving relief. It has 
been suggested to us that this number of 
dependent families and single individuals 
may be divided into 3,500,000 employables 
and 1,500,000 unemployables. It is fur- 
ther suggested that the Federal Works Pro- 
gram, through its $4,800,000,000 plan will 
care for the 3,500,000 employables, and 
that local and state agencies must care for 
the 1,500,000 unemployables. Who are 
these local agencies to be? Are we as family 
welfare agencies to accept any such load of 
responsibility ? 

It seems to me, in this transition through 
which we are now passing, that the full 
power of the family agency group should be 
put behind a sensible handling of this prob- 
lem. Even though it might not be wise for 
the Federal Government to withdraw at the 
present time, there is need for decentraliza- 
tion of some sort. If we could look toward 
a future in which we would have a federal 
department of welfare, a state department 
of welfare, and a local department, all co- 
ordinated in their efforts, backed by such 
changes in the poor laws as would be neces- 
sary, then we could look forward to a pro- 
gram in which the private family welfare 
agencies could intelligently participate. It 
would not be difficult to plan intelligently 
for a future in which we would have long 
time dependency adequately cared for 
through public sources, while the private 
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family agencies cared for special problems 
of family relationships in the community. 

If I seem to over-emphasize this public 
background, it is only because this question 
must somehow be adequately met before we 
can think through in more detail the relation 
of private family welfare agencies to other 
community social services. If we once estab- 
lish the fact that the private agency shall be 
in a position to use public relief as a com- 
munity resource, just as we use public health 
and public education, then we can proceed 
soundly to a discussion of the division of 
work among the many social services of the 
community. 

The relation of the private family welfare 
agency to other social services is also prob- 
lematical in many aspects. There is some- 
thing in the background of the family agency 
and its status in the community that reflects 
itself in present problems. 

The fact that in years past family agencies 
took the initiative in establishing a large 
number of specialized social agencies is of 
significance. Looking back, it seems that in 
a certain period the family agency workers 
considered themselves as the group to or- 
ganize resources in the community, begin- 
ning with relief resources and eventually 
thinking in terms of social and educational 
resources. Certain specialized children’s 
services, health and mental hygiene services 
in most communities have found their pro- 
motion through the efforts of the family wel- 
fare group. 

If we consider this period as one that ex- 
tended until the last few years, we can see it 
as characterized by several factors: 

(1) In many instances family social 
workers investigated, diagnosed, and rele- 
gated to the proper specialized agency in the 
community the care of the various problems 
they found, and had not themselves de- 
veloped the skills to treat actual family 
relationships. 

(2) Specialized agencies became increas- 
ingly aware of their special functions. They 
developed a professional pride in their work, 
one phase of which was a certain superiority 
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over the generalized family agency. The 
training for social work in this period is an 
illustration of this point. The family field 
was definitely regarded by the specialized 
agencies as a good general background for 
further training for other fields. Some of 
the people going into the family field con- 
sidered it as only a stepping stone to other 
fields of higher status. 

(3) In the relationship between the 
specialized agencies and the family agency 
in most communities, the family agencies 
were handicapped by attempting to carry the 
whole dependency problem of the com- 
munity. They had inadequate funds with 
which to meet their problem. It was inevi- 
table that any preventive or family relation- 
ship service they might have had in relation 
to specialized functions was buried beneath 
the investigatory and relief giving functions. 

Meanwhile within the records of family 


agencies there was growing evidence of 


treatment of problems at their base, in the 
family. Although the discussion among 
family workers themselves centered around 
the increased need for understanding family 
relationships and direct treatment of these 
relationships by the family agency itself, the 
exterior manifestations of this growing in- 
terest were slightly negative in nature. As 
happens in the development of many positive 
functions, the expression of this new growth 
was in terms of a growing resistance to the 
utilizing of specialized resources only. This 
was not accompanied by a thorough educa- 
tional program to specialized agencies, pos- 
sibly because the family workers were not as 
yet sufficiently articulate to engage upon this 
program. 

It seems to me that it is time for family 
workers to realize and to interpret that a 
thorough and scientific treatment of family 
relationship problems by the family agency 
itself does not eliminate the use of specialized 
social resources by them. There may in fact 
be an increased use—the difference between 
the later and earlier uses of resources being 
the difference between a shifting of responsi- 
bility to them and a co-operative and dy- 
namic sharing of the problem with them. 

Let us consider, for instance, a family consisting 
of a drinking and non-supporting husband, a 15- 
year-old girl associating promiscuously with boys 
on the street, a 10-year-old boy engaged in petty 


stealing, and a nagging mother neglecting her 
housekeeping. 
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In the earlier days something of this sort might 
have happened: The father might have been re- 
ferred to the court, and later sent to the workhouse. 
A_ housekeeper, or nutrition expert might have 
been sent in to educate the mother. The girl 
might have been turned over to a special correc- 
tional school for treatment, and the boy left to the 
care of a psychiatrist at a mental hygiene clinic. 
It would have been the family worker’s job to 
make sure that all the members of the family 
arrived at their various places for treatment. She 
would have gathered reports of their progress; she 
would have reported back to those engaged in 
special treatment any changes in the household, and 
might have reported to the wife the progress of the 
husband, or to the parents the progress of the 
children. In other words, the family worker, 
having assigned the various pieces of her problem, 
would fulfil her function in making sure that the 
various forces worked harmoniously for the wel- 
fare of the family. 

Today the treatment of this problem by a family 
agency might present quite a different picture. The 
family case worker might study the relationship of 
husband and wife and, having determined some of 
the elements at the base of their problems, she would 
proceed to treat these factors through the therapy 
of interviewing. The wrong family relationship 
would be particularly her job, as a specialist in 
family relations, to treat. At a certain stage of the 
problem she might call on a psychiatrist for help 
in treatment of the father. In regard to the chil- 
dren’s problems, the family case worker would at 
all times be conscious of the fact that their anti- 
social tendencies were an outgrowth of a wrong 
family situation but this realization of the need for 
basic family therapy would not prevent her from 
calling on specialists in children’s problems, such 
as a girls’ worker at the court and the Girl 
Reserves’ adviser concerning the daughter, and 
visiting teachers, Y.M.C.A., Little or Big Brother 
Groups in making plans for the boy. The family 
worker’s association with these agencies would be 
on a co-operative basis. She would continue to 
work with the family, aided by the advice and 
sometimes the additional service of various other 
specialists. 


Unfortunately, the illustration I have used 
of the manner in which the family worker 
might treat this case problem at the present 
time cannot be said to be the universal prac- 
tice of all family workers. There is still a 
tendency, I believe, in the family field to 
over-defend the function of family relation- 
ship treatment by a family agency. This is 
undoubtedly but a temporary reaction from 
the long, earlier years of lack of recognition 
of its case work function, but I see a real 
danger in the trend that some of the litera- 
ture in the family field: today is taking. 
There seems to me to be a tendency to break 
away from the use of other resources in the 
community and to see the many problems as 
symptoms or as outgrowths of poor family 
relationships. The family case worker is 
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tending to treat all the problems through the 
one treatment of basic relationship in the 
home. 

I would point out for the future that, just 
as the family case worker wishes to be re- 
garded as a specialist who might be called 
upon by other agencies for advice concerning 
family relationships, so she must remember 
that other specialized agencies may have par- 
ticular advice to offer her concerning indi- 
vidual aspects of her problem. I see a 
future of co-operation between social agen- 
cies that will consist not so much in referral 
but in joint consultation, characterized by 
respect for each agency’s special contribution. 

In practical terms, therefore, of integrat- 
ing family social work in the community, I 
would say that winning the position of con- 
sultant on family relationships for all agen- 
cies and social endeavors is an important 
goal of the family agency. As a second goal 
we might look toward the wider possibilities 
of community education concerning family 
life. We have made some progress in this 
second function, but as yet our terms are too 
vague and undefined. We know in a general 


way that certain factors work constructively 
for family life and others destructively. It 
seems to me that, in order to get the material 
in the form of scientific data which may be 
passed on in convincing and simple terms, 
we have first to become articulate about 
our own advising. Case illustrations give 
additional color to scientific facts, but they 
cannot be used as a substitute for them. 

To summarize briefly: First, it seems to 
me that private family welfare agencies 
must be concerned with the organization of 
relief on a federal, state, and local public 
basis just as much as about our own indi- 
vidual programs. Second, we must work 
toward the kind of community relationship 
with other social services that will mean that 
the family agency is used as a consultant on 
all social problems involving family relation- 
ships and in turn utilizes other specialists in 
working out sound programs of welfare for 
families. Third, family agencies must more 
consciously broaden their fields of endeavor 
so that their work will include education 
concerning family life and usable scientific 
research on family problems. 


Psychoanalytic Comments on Community Planning 
Maurice Levine 


HEN I accepted the invitation to join 

in this afternoon’s discussion, I thought 
of the nice motives I might have for accept- 
ing—such as furthering the work of your 
group, which is of course admirable, and of 
carrying the banner of the psychoanalytic 
approach, which is coming to be regarded as 
admirable also. But one of the fundamental 
trends of the psychoanalytic approach is a 
benevolent skepticism toward all such ap- 
parently nice motives, which so often turn 
out to be rationalizations. When I thought 
over my experience, I wondered if I had not 
given way to some need for punishment and 
for punishing you. In fact it might be sug- 
gested that I was atoning for some feeling of 
guilt toward social work or toward some 
particular social worker. Anyway, self- 
punishment it must be, for I hereby demon- 
strate that I know little about family social 
work, and less about community planning. 
The purpose of self-punishment very often 


is to permit indulgence and satisfaction, so 
I shall use it to permit myself to make some 
comments about our fields of work that I 
have wanted to make. 

My mention of the benevolent skepticism 
that is basic in the psychoanalytic approach 
leads to my first point. It is this skepticism 
about motives that so often makes people 
regard the psychoanalyst as a person who is 
always suspicious. This is not a correct 
judgment, however, and it is an important 
point for workers in your field to realize 
that suspicion is a hostile, antagonistic atti- 
tude, and does not have a place in the 
modern approach to your clients. It is true 
that your workers should not believe much 
of what is told to them—the client may be a 
liar or a malingerer, and, more often, when 
he is not, his explanations for what he thinks 
or does or wants will be surface rationaliza- 
tions for deeper motives and reasons. But 


the worker’s attitude, if it is to be construc- 
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tive, must be benevolent in its skepticism. 
The worker must doubt the correctness of 
the things said but must doubt them not 
because she wants to strike back or to hurt 
or to show up the other, but because she 
wants to find the true causes in order to 
help, to establish a plan or a relationship that 
will be based on solid ground. 

| regard it as urgent that in family case 
work the worker should never uncover the 
client’s motives except in a spirit of neutral- 
ity and of friendliness. Certainly one great 
danger in social case work is that it may 
take techniques of human behavior from 
psychoanalytic formulations and use them as 
weapons in an attack on a client. Usually 
this is not a conscious attack; usually the 
worker is proud of her grasp of the dynamics 
of the situation and feels she will help the 
client by giving an interpretation; but if she 
does it with an undercurrent of hostile 
suspicion, or of retaliation, she will often do 
harm. There are no absolute rules for 
avoiding such a situation, but certainly an 
interpretation should never be given unless 
the worker likes the client, is at ease in his 
presence, is not in an irritable mood, does 
not feel the need to show her superiority, and 
does not care too much whether the client 
accepts the worker’s interpretation or not. 
This point of view, which I hope that you, as 
executives and supervisors, emphasize to 
your workers, is of primary importance. 

My point here is that case workers must 
realize the possibility that their own hostili- 
ties may lead to a misuse of good material. 
This is a point that is of practical impor- 
tance, but today I want to use it only as a 
stepping stone to a broader, more theoretical 
point—that social work in general, family 
case work in particular, and community 
planning in many aspects, achieve a fresh 
significance when viewed in the light of the 
major psychoanalytic discovery that a large 
part of human misery, unhappiness, and mal- 
adjustment is based on unconscious hos- 
tility. The field of social work, as you know, 
has been deeply influenced by psychoanalytic 
contributions, and for a group like this I 
need not go into detail, but to my mind there 
has not been a sufficient grasp or use of the 
discovery of the unconscious hostility. In 
the field of psychoanalysis itself the point 
has been reached where even Freud has said 
that analysis has forsaken sex for hostility in 
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its formulations. Of course, by this it is not 
meant that sexuality is less important than 
was formerly thought. We still are con- 
vinced that in all cases of maladjustment, 
sexual conflicts play a major role, but we 
now realize that sexuality per se is a rather 
harmless, pleasant, enjoyable field of thought 
or activity and achieves its importance be- 
cause it becomes entangled, especially in 
childhood, with hostility and aggression and 
hatred, and the fears and feelings of guilt 
which such hostility engenders. The generic 
term aggressions is used for the tendencies 
1 refer to and includes such factors, largely 
engendered in the fantastic life of the child, 
as the wish to kill, to destroy, to take re- 
venge, to eat up, to bite off, to cut off, to 
depreciate, to compete with destructively, to 
provoke, to pull down, to take away, to re- 
place, to get rid of a rival, and soon. When 
sexuality is combined with such urges or 
their effects, it becomes a source of difficulty. 
When other phases of life are infiltrated with 
such urges, they become sources of difficulty. 
I can imagine you think that I am painting 
an ugly picture of human beings. I can only 
remind you that human beings are animals— 
animals with a conscience. In general, we 
now believe that maladjustments and unhap- 
piness are largely the result of hostile urges, 
originating in childhood. Symptoms, per- 
sonality formation, social difficulties, and the 
like are most often the result of such trends 
or of the defenses against them. The 
strengths and assets of a person are largely 
the ways in which he has found solutions for 
such urges—solutions in terms of sublima- 
tions or compensations, solutions satisfactory 
personally and socially. I do not wish to 
give the impression that the concept of un- 
conscious hostilities offers a complete formu- 
lation of human difficulties; frustration, pri- 
vation, unusual stimulation, fears, guilt, 
shame, receptive urges, inferiority feelings, 
and many other factors, both socio-economic 
and psychologic, play their part, but in all of 
these the involvement or implication of un- 
conscious hostility plays a major, perhaps a 
determining, r6le. 
IF we are convinced of the importance of 
unconscious hostilities, it follows that one 
criterion of the success of social agencies is 
their ability to modify these hostilities or 
their effects. A successful agency in any 
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community plan, except one preparing for a 
revolution, is that agency which lessens the 
frequency of formation of these hostilities, or 
provides means of channeling or sublimating 
them, or offers a chance for further develop- 
ment of those sublimations already formed. 
My hope today is that this formulation may 
lead to some practical applications on the 
part of you whose job, in part, is that of 
applying facts and theories from other fields 
to your field of practical social work and 
planning. 

The problem of hostilities is big enough to 
justify the use of a variety of agencies for its 
handling. The causes of hostilities may be 
prevented by certain agencies; by other 
agencies childhood hostilities at the time of 
their formation may be made less intense or 
given a chance for sublimation. Later in 
life, increase in hostilities may be prevented 
by eliminating their sources; the hostilities 
may be directed in acceptable ways; the 
strength of the personality, that is, the well- 
directed aggressiveness, may be nurtured at 
the expense of the badly directed hostilities ; 
and finally relationships may be established 
through which the unconscious hostilities 
may be brought to light, recognized, and 
dealt with in terms of adult reality instead 
of in terms of infantile fears, guilt feelings, 
and unhealthy defenses. 

Let us for a moment sample the field of 
social work and see how some of the agencies 
fit in with this general scheme. The recre- 
ation agencies lessen unconscious hostility by 
providing physical activity through which 
hostile feelings are often drained—I say 
without being facetious that the pounding of 
a runner’s feet in a playground race may help 
to drain off destructive and murderous im- 
pulses. Competitive sports in which the 
competition is not too destructive offer paths 
of sublimation for competition that would 
ordinarily be destructive. An opponent in a 
game may offer an acceptable outlet for small 
doses of unconscious murderous rivalry. To 
a slight degree, what happens here is a 
replica of the situation in the War: When 
it was not only acceptable but praiseworthy 
to hate the Germans, when hostility atti- 
tudes could have full sway, the suicide rate 
dropped sharply (of course we know that to 
a certain degree, suicide is a result of un- 
conscious homicidal urges, boomeranged on 
the self out of fear and guilt). The evidence 


is not absolute, but it seems probable that the 
drop in the suicide rate during the war is to 
be explained in part by the existence of an 
acceptable object of hate, toward which the 
unconscious hostility could be drained, les- 
sening the unconscious hostility and the self- 
punishment of suicide. The minor wars of 
sport may tap the same sources of relief. 

The public agencies, whose chief function 
is relief, lessen unconscious hostility also. 
The slight increase in the feeling of security, 
the slight lessening of feelings of inadequacy 
and hopelessness, the feeling that there is a 
government of the good parent and not the 
bad parent type, lessen the sources of hos- 
tility, because insecurity, inadequacy, and 
hopelessness often lead to an urge to strike 
back. It must be recognized that in this type 
of work (as in others) there is only a limited 
lessening of hostility, and it has little influ- 
ence on the hostility that lies deeply within 
the personality. And herein lies the short- 
coming of all such palliative work—it deals 
with only the new and superficial hostilities. 
From my point of view, that of preventing 
maladjustment and unhappiness, the chief 
function of such work is the indirect effect— 
by making the life of parents more secure, it 
improves their relationship with their chil- 
dren, and tends to lessen the formation of 
hostility patterns in the child. The father 
who has some money—or better, some self- 
respect and some work—is less apt to arouse 
murderous impulses in his children. 

And so with other agencies. Better hous- 
ing, child guidance agencies, public health 
centers, and so on, all indirectly or directly 
serve to lessen hostilities. And finally, the 
family agency may perform an extremely 
vital function, for it is in the family itself 
that these hostilities are formed, that they 
are first expressed, and in which they can in 
some ways be best handled. 

Our concept of the family must include the 
fact that, in our present civilization, the 
most important unconscious hostilities are 
formed in family life. The child’s sense of 
helplessness, his need to accept the dictates 
of others, the discrepancy of his having an 
immature body and strong sexual desires, his 
frequent need to give up what he wants most, 
and the like, lead to strong hostilities which 
he must repress but which often persist 
throughout life. Some of these hostilities 
are more or less inevitable in any family 
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group, but many are the result of specific ex- 
ternal situations and specific parental atti- 
tudes. Modification at this point offers 
some real hope, and my impression is that it 
is here that a family agency, with its attempt 
to help the family as a whole as well as the 
specific individuals, can be a source of great 
good. It may help the parents but, even 
more important, it may minimize the hostili- 
ties of the child, hostilities that are the great- 
est source of difficulty during the rest of the 
life of that child. The family provides the 
setting for the origin, the development, and 
the pattern-formation of many of these ag- 
gressions. It is a consequence of this fact 
that in a community plan for welfare work 
and for lessening maladjustment we give an 
important place to an agency which should 
have the time, the money, and the training 
for prevention and treatment of hostilities in 
the family itself. 

This is not the place to elaborate on the 


problem of techniques to be used. I can only 
mention the attempt by the psychiatrist or 
by the case worker to change the environ- 
ment in the light of an understanding of the 
motives and emotions of the members of the 
family; giving some security and serenity; 
building on strengths and assets that are 
present; the use of the non-critical attitude 
which lessens the client’s need to be hostile 
to a fantastically hateful and fearful world; 
the use of a closer transference relationship 
and wise interpretations in carefully selected 
cases. 

We know that family case work along 
these lines is productive, but we are not sure 
how profound a change in the lives of mal- 
adjusted individuals may be achieved in 
these ways. But until our research has led 
to a shortening of the psychoanalytic tech- 
nique, it is the best that we have to offer for 
those who have emotional or social diffi- 
culties and cannot afford to have an analysis. 


Joint Committees of Board and Staff 
Helaine A. Todd 


OR two successive years the Philadelphia 
Family Society has had committees, 
composed of board and staff members, which 
have selected for study problems currently 
related to family life. There has now been 
a sufficient accumulation of this kind of com- 
mittee experience to warrant an evaluation. 
It was the General Secretary, aware of the 
interests of members of the board and of the 
case working staff, who first helped those 
interests to meet by suggesting a committee 
whose members would be from both groups. 
The fact that the committee plan has con- 
tinued through a second year is evidence 
that her suggestion met a need. Both groups 
were vitally interested in the agency. The 
board in the wider sense of the agency’s re- 
lation to the total community, the staff in a 
more specialized relation to individual fami- 
lies. Where in these interests were the par- 
ticular areas that would be enriched by the 
combination of the two points of view? 

The method of study evolved by the first 
committee (1933-34) was so satisfactory 
that the same basic plan was used by the 
second committee working in 1934-35. The 
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history of method, therefore, is the same for 
both with differentiation at those points 
where the second study, using the experience 
that had gone before, achieved further de- 
velopment. The committees varied from ten 
to fourteen members, with about the same 
number from both board and staff. 


THE question prompting the organization 
of the first committee was, “ What effect is 
the depression having on family life?” Staff 
members knew case by case what the various 
effects were. Board members knew more 
generally how families were affected. Neither 
group knew in terms of family life whether 
there were any changes sufficiently similar in 
many family situations to indicate the possi- 
bility of some universality in the effects of 
the depression, and the desire to discover 
such changes resulted in the 1933-34 study 
of “The Effects of Economic Unemploy- 
ment on Family Life.” The impetus for 
the 1934-35 committee study came from an 


1The report of this committee has been pub- 
lished by the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1935, 35 cents. 
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interest in the kind of housing families are 
able to get. As a family agency interested 
in all phases of family life, housing in its 
individual and social aspects seemed an im- 
portant area about which collected knowledge 
would be helpful. Both these study projects 
were within the boundaries of board-staff 
interest. Mutual interest is conducive to 
enthusiasm and these projects were lifted 
from the realm of intellectual tasks to mov- 
ing, human adventures. 

Topic selection, therefore, grew out of 
natural interests. Procedure began to de- 
velop with the first meeting of the commit- 
tees. The early meetings were devoted to 
planning the studies: the first session was 
used for orientation, with members express- 
ing general ideas related to the subject and 
raising specific questions. Discussion of this 
material made it possible to reach a prelim- 
inary delimitation of the scope of the study 
and to outline the activities of the various 
committee members. 

As both studies were related to family 
problems, it was clear that the source ma- 
terial should come from family situations. 
The staff members were logically nearest 
this material and it was agreed they would 
be responsible for collecting and compiling 
it. In the 1933-34 committee the board 
members’ participation was as a reacting and 
counseling body—as the study progressed 
each stage was discussed in relation to the 
experience and thinking of the group, much 
as a picture is thrown on a screen so that its 
details and meaning may better be observed. 
In the second study the activity of the board 
members was different—partly because of 
their previous experience and partly because 
of the possibilities in the subject matter: the 
enthusiasm the first study had generated 
made those on the second committee wish to 
enlarge that experience. The board mem- 
bers were eager to have more participation 
and because, on the subject of housing, back- 
ground material had already been accumu- 
lated, they decided to study broader phases 
of housing such as the programs in foreign 
countries and in particular sections of this 
country. 

The next step in each committee’s pro- 
cedure was to devise a method of study. 
Two points were essential, one that a ques- 
tionnaire should be developed as a basis for 
gathering pertinent and comparable material 
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and the other that a method of selection be 
used that would produce a representative 
group of cases. Several meetings were spent 
developing the questionnaire. On the basis 
of points raised in the first discussion a sur- 
vey was made of a few cases with each staff 
member organizing a questionnaire. The 
variety of ideas thus secured by the commit- 
tee, both from the specific family situations 
and the individual ways of presenting them, 
made it possible to determine what the con- 
tent of a planned questionnaire should be. 
However, this draft was further tested by 
being filled out for a particular case and 
modified or enlarged to cover the details of 
the actual situation. 

In general the questionnaires for both 
studies were designed to bring out the fol- 
lowing information: first, a factual picture 
of each family in regard to race, nationality, 
composition of household, ages, type of nor- 
mal employment, health, and similar related 
points ; second, detailed information pertain- 
ing directly to the particular study. In the 
study of the effects of unemployment a pic- 
ture of each family’s present circumstances 
as contrasted with their normal circum- 
stances was desired. To facilitate compari- 
son the form was arranged with the ques- 
tions in a center column, normal conditions 
on the left, and present conditions on the 
right. For the housing study only facts 
about the family’s house were needed so the 
form had the questions on the left of the page 
in the usual way. The third portion of each 
questionnaire was the case worker’s inter- 
pretation of the individual situation. It was 
the story of the family written as the worker 
knew it—not in answer to specific questions. 
It contained the shadings and subtleties of 
human life that gave to the statistical data a 
background against which the full meaning 
of that data became apparent. 

While working out the questionnaires the 
committees also planned how the. families 
would be selected for study. It was essential 
to the study plan that the material should be 
representative, so only those families whose 
circumstances were within the defined area 
of the study were included in the total group. 
For instance, in the 1933-34 study, con- 
cerned with the effects of economic unem- 
ployment, any family whose unemployment 
was due to factors other than economic—such 
as illness, or old age—was ineligible for con- 
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sideration. Such selection by definition de- 
termined how many families known to the 
society were available for study. The second 
step was in deciding what number should be 
studied and from the total available it was 
agreed in both instances to choose one hun- 
dred families, a number that would provide 
sufficient information to indicate trends and 
yet not be too heavy a burden on those who 
had later to compile the results. 

A digression is necessary to explain a 
division within the study plan related to the 
final drawing of cases. It was pointed out 
earlier that the staff members of the commit- 
tees were to compile the questionnaire ma- 
terial. Should this compilation be done with 
those staff members working as a unit or 
should each one follow through a division of 
the study individually? The latter method 
was chosen because in the studies there were 
natural divisions. For example, the housing 
study included seven such divisions—large 
and small houses, owned and rented houses, 
shelter as afforded in rooming houses and 
apartments, and housing conditions as re- 
lated to delinquency and health. Originally 
delinquency and health were not part of the 
housing study but discussion indicated that 
these areas should be explored as they are 
so frequently referred to in relation to over- 
populated or substandard housing areas. 
This addition brought two more staff mem- 
bers into the committee and the study was 
enlarged from one hundred to a hundred and 
forty cases—or twenty cases to each of the 
seven divisions within the study. The total 
number of families eligible (according to the 
agreed-on definition) for study was divided 
into’ groups corresponding to the sections. 
Twenty cases in each group were selected by 
the sampling method. For instance, if one 
section totaled eighty families, then every 
fourth family, alphabetically arranged, was 
drawn and used for the study. 

At this point the entire staff participated 
in the study—each case worker filling out the 
questionnaire on any of those families in his 
or her case load that had been selected by 
the method of drawing. There were two 
sources of information, an interview with the 
family and knowledge the case worker had 
from previous contacts. With few excep- 
tions the clients showed an interest in the 
purposes of the studies and responded with 
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as much information as possible. One rather 
unusual evidence of this interest was when 
a husband and wife asked to be allowed to 
keep a questionnaire and answer it them- 
selves. They spent an evening working over 
it and their answers were rich in color and 
personal content. 

When the questionnaires were completed 
each staff member of the committee collected 
the material in his section and prepared a 
paper from the findings. In terms of time 
it should be mentioned that, after the first 
committee meetings in which plan and pro- 
cedure were determined, several months 
were needed for gathering and compiling the 
material. During this interval in 1933-34 
there were fewer committee meetings but in 
1934-35 the housing committee met regu- 
larly because of the plan worked out for 
activity on the part of the board members. 

The board members on the housing com- 
mittee wished to participate more actively 
so the plan for the housing study included 
not only case material but historical research 
as well. Each board member was respon- 
sible for the organization and presentation of 
housing history and programs as these had 
been dealt with in individual foreign coun- 
tries or in particular sections of the United 
States. This required exhaustive study and 
its value was twofold: The committee de- 
veloped a broad knowledge of housing con- 
ditions and ways of bettering them, and real 
criteria were created for developing and 
evaluating the study itself. In addition to 
the work by board and staff members, the 
committee as a whole attended a luncheon 
where speakers, technically expert, discussed 
local housing conditions. Later a city tour 
was made and housing was studied at first 
hand—from one extreme of very poor condi- 
tions to another of a modern, limited-profit 
project for industrial workers. 

The correlation of the material for the 
study was the final task of both committees. 
Revision and co-ordination were necessary 
before individual “chapters” could blend 
into a unified whole. General committee dis- 
cussion was followed by specific editing by a 
smaller appointed group. For _ instance, 
when the seven sections of the housing study 
were considered as a whole, several sections 
were found to be basically related and the 
seven parts were combined into four. It was 
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possible to combine three sections into one 
part, two other sections into another, and the 
remaining two sections were left as individ- 
ual parts. None of the essential character- 
istics of any section were lost, but all gained 
in value by being tied together. In each 
study an introduction stated the objectives 
and methods, the conclusion brought together 
the points of likeness and difference in the 
several sections and summed up the human 
factors as related to the physical factors 
studied. Each study in its completed form 
was presented to the board by the chairman 
of the committee in a foreword. 


THE value of these study methods may be 
measured in terms of the results achieved. 
Were they of a nature to contribute toward 
a progressive functioning of the agency? 
This is answered by considering both those 
values that grew out of the actual content of 
the studies and those that developed from 
the joint participation of board and staff 
members. 

The immediate value of the studies them- 
selves was increased knowledge on the part 
of the agency’s board and staff. It is the 
primary function of a family agency to give 
service to individual families in their own 
homes and in the process of that service 
those working with the families know them 
intimately. However, such knowledge re- 
mains scattered among the individual case 
workers until it is focused on a specific ob- 
jective. The studies became a source of 
concentrated knowledge, members of the 
agency became in turn better informed as to 
what the agency itself was dealing with. To 
seek this increased knowledge is a responsi- 
bility of the agency not only to its clients but 
to the community. As a part of the com- 
munity the agency must contribute, through 
its own better education, an increased con- 
sciousness in the community itself of the 
problems in family life. Mary Richmond in 
her last address to case workers urged that 
the various groups of people interested in the 
welfare of human beings should “ contribute 
your characteristic differences to the com- 
mon stock of insights.” 

The compilation of material around a par- 
ticular focus meant that the agency’s char- 
acteristic difference was interpreted in rela- 
tion to families and the meanings of their 
environment. This brings out the point of 


difference between the Family Society’s 
methods of study and pure statistical re- 
search. It is essential that, in the process of 
studying the environment, any approach the 
agency makes should be in terms of bearing 
witness to adverse social conditions in the 
lives of individual families and particularly 
the feelings that exist about such conditions. 

Beyond the primary aim of continued self- 
education the uses of such studies did not 
have directed purpose. If the material was 
pertinent it flowed into other channels by 
virtue of being opportune. A _ sociology 
professor, for instance, after reading the 
1933-34 study, believed that such material 
would be helpful in collegiate sociology 
classes because it dealt with families as a 
group affected by an economic experience. 
Yet the attitudes and experiences of the indi- 
viduals in that group were preserved. Later 
the Eastern Division of the American Socio- 
logical Society used the published study in 
one of its round table discussions. The 
second study, just completed, has been used 
by several board members as a basic source 
of information for addresses they have made. 

Equally important were those values that 
grew out of board and staff participation in 
the committees. The working together of 
board and staff members brings a fusion of 
skills. The board have accumulated a gen- 
eral experience related for the most part to 
the community, whereas staff members have 
developed specialized skill in case work with 
individual families; it is logical that a fusion 
of these two types of skills in the total job 
makes better development and progress pos- 
sible. To be effective for this purpose a 
project should stimulate a participation that 
brings these skills into common use. Par- 
ticipation of a nature that moves a project 
toward its goal is concrete evidence of in- 
terest in the project and the criterion of 
whether the thing undertaken is alive and 
meaningful. The committee’s estimate of 
the value of its tasks can be gaged by the 
constructive, individual activity each mem- 
ber puts into the sum total (represented by 
completed studies). 

The particular contribution that board and 
staff have to make to one another might be 
characterized by the long view and the close 
view. Members of the board see the agency 
functioning as a unit, with a perspective 
which shows each part of the agency’s in- 
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terests and activities fitting into the whole 
picture. The case workers are close to the 
source of the job—theirs is the specialized 
skill given in service to the particular 
family—and they need to have the perspec- 
tive of the board member just as the board 
member needs the closer view of the case 
worker. 

A board member who has served the 
agency twenty-six years, when asked for 
impressions as to the value of these com- 
mittee plans, made the following analysis: 


For ten years directors have been facing the 
question of their function. As case work has 
become increasingly defined the board member has 
felt an increasing uncertainty as to what is his or 
her part. Years ago, dining next to an interested 
lay person, the board member could describe family 
situations and treatment from the case work point 
of view, for often that board member was a volun- 
teer visitor herself. Today the same board member 
may be puzzled. What are family situations and, 
more important, what are the plans and treatment? 
How, as an interpreter of agency function to the 
community, can any interpretation be given unless 
the board member knows the aims, function, and 
progress of the case worker? Where the bridge 
between the board member and the case worker is 
missing we must recognize the lack of first hand 
experience of people on boards and in the com- 
munity and consider how this may be rebuilt. The 
sense of being held off by the more specialized 
skill of the case worker and the loss of that pre- 
vious human contact with the client must be re- 
placed by progress in a new direction. The func- 
tion of the board member must be enlarged in new 
ways and experience in committees where board 
and staff have participated has been just such an 
enlargement. It has not recreated the old personal 
contact with the client but it has brought to the 


board member the human knowledge of family life 
that again gives a vitality to those interpretations 
which it is the board member’s responsibility to 
make to the community. In addition, by that 
process of better education which was contained 
in the studies, the board member becomes aware of 
the case worker’s thinking, sees the case worker’s 
aims, and is no longer shut out from the treatment 
point of view. 


Case working agencies today are con- 
cerned with what the important things in life 
are. To see life as it is lived, to understand 
the qualities of happiness and unhappiness 
are the most important interests, for only by 
recognizing and then understanding can 
service be given. This service becomes en- 
riched when it grows from the strength of 
the whole agency—which means board and 
staff functioning together. 

What future progress can be built upon 
these experiences? One possibility is an 
expansion of such a committee plan into a 
wider community area. The same basic plan 
could be effective in the individual districts, 
with committee organization built around 
district staff members and interested persons 
from the local communities. In this way 
specific problems of any locality could be 
studied from the experience and material 
that lay members could contribute on the one 
hand, and from the knowledge the case 
worker would have of the project’s relation 
to families. The participation of board 
members would continue for, individually, 
they are a part of the district committees. 


The Orientation of Emergency Relief Workers 
Emily Mitchell Wires 


HAT of the untrained workers in 

emergency relief organizations? If for 
no other reason than their great number, 
they constitute a factor to be recognized; a 
problem to be faced, some think; an oppor- 
tunity to be grasped, the writer believes. 

But before attempting to define or even to 
question the place of the untrained worker, 
it may be well to direct our inquiry toward 
the trained case workers, and ask what part 
they have in the emergency relief program. 
Those of us who are honest with ourselves 
must agree that circumstances—the urgency 
of relief needs, the lack of time, the insuffi- 
cient staff, the frequent changes of procedure 
and organization—impose limitations that 
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make anything resembling intensive social 
case work out of the question. There is, 
also, something limiting in the relief situa- 
tion itself, without respect to these accom- 
panying drawbacks—something most of us 
recognize but perhaps find it difficult to de- 
fine. In relationships other than the client- 
worker relationship we sense this: the fact 
that between friends or relatives a financial 
transaction is quite likely to be an entangling 
factor and is best reserved for a relationship 
in which it will be the only tie—that is, a 
purely business relationship. Putting it 
another way, we would say that between 
friends and relatives we would wish to be 
accepted for our own sakes and not as part 
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or because of any financial obligation on our 
side or on that of the other person. Just so, 
in the client-worker relationship we would 
wish to be accepted for ourselves, and not 
because of any obligation we represent to the 
client. 

This belief that “ relief instead of being a 
useful tool in a case worker’s hand is more 
often an obstacle,” is expressed by Jacob 
Kepecs, writing of the needed reorganiza- 
tion of private social work and the directions 
in which it might profitably develop. He 
continues: “1 think that we cannot demon- 
strate satisfactorily the full value of case 
work unless it is separated from relief pres- 
sure and unless it is acceptable for its own 
sake.” ? 

If then, as still seems possible, the prob- 
lem of relief is to continue to offer a field for 
social case workers, it is well to consider 
what contribution they have to make. Not 
only the outlook for the future but the imme- 
diate present, too, suggest a need for case 
workers in relief organizations to take stock 
of themselves. For if they don’t evaluate 
themselves, then the untrained workers 
under their supervision will do it—inaudibly, 
or aloud among their co-workers. One of 
them expressed his point of view naively but 
concretely, and somewhat after this fashion: 
Since the whole problem of dispensing relief 
resolves itself into a determination of whether 
or not the client is eligible to receive relief, 
then—whether the answer proves to be in 
the affirmative or in the negative—wherein 
is a case worker’s “ yes” or “no” any bet- 
ter than that of an untrained worker? 

How well are case workers meeting such 
questioning? Are they trying to give an 
answer, or are they expecting untrained 
workers to be satisfied with the implication 
that the case worker has something not avail- 
able to others, something perhaps not even 
understandable by others? Such an atti- 
tude, instead of being founded upon a feeling 
of adequacy, a feeling of having in one’s pos- 
session a knowledge denied to others, is 
more likely to indicate the opposite: a social 
philosophy so poorly developed that it can- 
not be defined for the benefit of someone 
else. 

Such lack of maturity on the part of the 


*“ What Do Social Workers Want?” Survey 
Mid-Monthly, December, 1934, p. 378. 


case worker may result not only in a failure 
to meet the demands of the moment and to 
grasp the opportunity of demonstrating 
something of what case work involves, but 
it may take a form definitely destructive of 
the untrained workers’ own needs for self- 
maximation. It may be that the case worker, 
uncertain of her philosophy, will feel a need 
to adopt a highly critical attitude toward the 
untrained workers and their shortcomings 
out of her fear that anything less may be con- 
strued as unawareness on her part. It will 
follow, naturally, that anything she might 
have of value to give them will, conditioned 
so unpleasantly, fail of its purpose. 

On the other hand, to the case worker who 
is emotionally mature and therefore more 
secure in herself, the untrained workers will 
be less threatening, and can be evaluated 
more fairly. Their good points will be 
recognized, their deficiencies will be under- 
stood in their correct relationship to the indi- 
viduals’ own past experiences. In an analy- 
sis of their behavior, it is highly significant 
to know that many untrained workers have 
been drawn from the relief rolls and have 
themselves been recently filling the positions 
of clients. This is an experience to which 
they will, of course, react in a variety of 
ways. It is obvious that many of them are 
repressing all thoughts of it, and are escap- 
ing from their former financial uncertainty 
into a seeming confidence and a shallow 
superiority. It is this, no doubt, that partly 
accounts for their tendency to adopt an 
authoritative manner toward their clients, 
the one most general criticism which may 
fairly be applied to untrained workers. 
These are the ones, too, who will probably 
have the most difficulty in accepting their 
clients, since the latter will serve to remind 
them of the position which they formerly 
occupied and which they are now rejecting 
in so far as it may relate to themselves. 


FoR many untrained workers even the 
present is none too sure or satisfying. Their 
salaries are often but little more than the 
amount they previously received as relief 
clients, and are far from being sufficient for 
their needs or for restoring them to the finan- 
cial level they enjoyed in pre-depression 
days. Shortage of funds, changes in organi- 
zation, the competition of other workers, 
may make the tenure of their positions seem 
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much in doubt. It may be, though, that 
from the case worker herself comes the great- 
est threat of all. Frequently she is an out- 
sider and as such is resented by the untrained 
workers, who are usually from the local 
community; her higher salary, broader ex- 
perience, and specific training, are added 
reasons for their antagonism. She is the 
person best fitted for their supervision and 
at the same time the one they are least ready 
to accept. It is this paradoxical situation 
that would seem to provide justification 
enough for the presence of the case worker, 
and a need for all her knowledge of people 
and skill in working with them. 

The case worker’s contribution does not, 
however, stop with her own understanding 
of the reactions of those untrained workers 
under her supervision or with whom she is 
in contact, but embraces the ability to give 
them an understanding of themselves and of 
the effect of their behavior, in turn, on their 
clients. None of this is, of course, to be 
done deliberately; it is a fine and delicate 
process, to be demonstrated most of all 
through the behavior of the case worker her- 
self, by her handling of her own problems— 
problems of supervision and of relationships 
with those under her direction, both workers 
and clients. It may be possible, in more 
direct fashion, for her to indicate the basis 
for the clients’ feelings of insufficiency, and 
leave the untrained worker to make the 
application as it refers to his own depriva- 
tions. In something of the same way she 
would, instead of relating the worker’s au- 
thoritative methods to his feelings of inade- 
quacy, do no more at first than suggest the 
disadvantage of a “ strong arm” method in 
that it takes no account of individual differ- 
ences and needs in his clients and, even at 
best, can be adapted to only a few. 

While the concept of behavior as deter- 
mined on the basis of the individual’s needs 
rather than as motivated by intellectual fac- 
tors may appear obvious to the case worker, 
to the untrained worker it will come only 
after considerable time and, finally, as the 
result of his own thinking. Imposed upon 
him, dictated to him by the case worker, it 
will most surely be rejected; without his 
having been sufficiently prepared for such 
knowledge, it will quite likely prove disturb- 
ing. At best the necessary changes in his 
point of view will call for help and reassur- 
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ance from the case worker. “I used to 
think I knew just what I thought about 
everything. Now I don’t know what I think 
about anything!” This statement, although 
said facetiously, described one worker’s very 
real distress, as well as the great change that 
had taken place in his thinking. This same 
worker’s former assurance and self-confi- 
dence had been so complete, though well- 
meaning, that it seriously antagonized his 
clients. He used, also, repeatedly to state 
his evaluation of his clients’ behavior as 
reasonable and therefore acceptable to him, 
or unreasonable and much to his disap- 
pointment. It was after this had happened 
a number of times, and once when he was in 
the “disappointment” phase, that it had 
seemed opportune to suggest that in his 
original assumption that behavior can ever 
be on a reasonable basis he might be expect-_ 
ing more than was “ reasonable.” An illus- 
tration was at hand, not in the incident that 
had caused his immediate distress, but one 
involving the charges made by a physician 
that “ politics” within the relief organiza- 
tion, rather than the client’s freedom of 
choice, is what determines the distribution of 
medical services among the various physi- 
cians—charges accompanied by his com- 
plaint that his share of those services was so 
small. The worker at once seemed receptive 
to the suggestion that as a matter of neces- 
sity the physician must believe in the state- 
ment he had made rather than accept the 
only other explanation of his small prac- 
tice—his own incompetence. It was the 
worker’s application of this, to him, new 
understanding of behavior and the resulting 
change in his thinking that had created the 
uncertainty of which he complained, but 
which he needed to know was a far more 
healthy state of mind than his former one. 


THE case worker who is interested in op- 
portunities for training will not overlook the 
staff conference. In most relief organiza- 
tions it is a weekly meeting of the staff pre- 
sided over by the supervising case worker. 
It is with difficulty saved from being given 
over to a discussion of matters of routine 
and procedure, or from becoming an occa- 
sion for the supervisor to point out to the 
workers their shortcomings on the job. 
These matters, it would seem, could be taken 
up with the staff at shorter and more fre- 
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quent periods during the week, and the staff 
meeting reserved for a general discussion of 
principles. If it proves its value, the time 
taken will not be begrudged by the workers; 
if it fails to be interesting and helpful, it does 
not deserve to survive the demands of the 
crowded schedule under which most relief 
organizations operate. 

The difficulty is, though, not so much a 
matter of setting aside the time, as in stimu- 
lating spontaneous discussion that also follows 
some definite and worthwhile trend. Any- 
thing by way of a program, topics for discus- 
sion, should be as informal as possible and 
had best not be assigned until the day of the 
staff conference. This postponement, though 
it might seem to make for unprepared- 
ness on the part of those having an assign- 
ment, does not always work out that way. 
Procrastination is a general failing and 
usually operates so that a longer period 
allowed for the completion of a task means 
only greater time in which to postpone 
action, while a period so short that it per- 
mits almost no postponement of the thing to 
be done is more likely to mean its imme- 
diate accomplishment. There is much ma- 
terial appearing in current newspapers and 
magazines relating to problems of relief and 
some time might be taken at the staff meet- 
ing for a presentation of some of them. Such 
articles should not be read aloud but re- 
viewed extemporaneously, with nothing 
more than notes to refer to. 

The use of “resolutions” for informal 
debate is, in my experience, a most success- 
ful method of provoking general discussion. 
The question is assigned to a staff member, 
and he may be left free to choose his op- 
ponent. It has seemed a bit more provo- 
cative of discussion to assign the question in 
direct opposition to what is known to be the 
personal opinion of the individual. For 
instance, the placement manager in charge 
of the work relief was obliged to defend the 
proposition that direct relief is preferable to 
work relief. The intake worker, who always 
expressed his disapproval when there was a 
tardy investigation of an application for re- 
lief, found himself on the negative side of the 
resolution that such applications should be 
investigated as promptly as possible. He 
may, though, have found some satisfaction 
in choosing for his opponent and supporter 
of the opposite side the worker who was 


most frequently tardy in making such 
investigations. 

After each debater has argued his position 
and been heard in rebuttal, there is no 
attempt at rendering a decision; the subject 
is opened for general discussion and each 
staff member given an opportunity not so 
much to express his opinion as to try to add 
to the points already made by one side or the 
other, or to state which points he regards as 
the most convincing or the weakest, and his 
reasons for thinking so. The result is the 
development of many different views of the 
subject, but without departing entirely from 
the original question. “ The case record has 
a value which compensates for all the time 
and trouble involved in its making” led to 
case records in general, methods of record- 
ing, the question as to what should go into 
the case record and what should be omitted, 
the ethics of the worker’s position with 
regard to the client’s confidences, whether 
or not the client should know that a case 
record is kept, and the possible effect on 
him of such knowledge. 

Often the greatest value and interest 
attaches itself not to the original question 
but to some phase developing out of it. 
“ Need the successful worker have had ex- 
periences similar to those of his clients?” 
led to the much larger subject of “ identifi- 
cation,” its basis and meaning. The advan- 
tage of having at least some interest in com- 
mon came out. One of the staff drew from 
his previous experience in handling com- 
plaints in a public utilities office. It was, he 
said, not until he had “learned to look at 
the pictures” that he had begun to meet 
with some success. He explained that from 
the pictures in the homes of complaining 
clients he had gained ideas as to what might 
be the interests of the owners and subjects 
through which to approach them. The dan- 
ger of an emotional involvement was not 
neglected—the possibility of a worker’s be- 
coming “ sentimental ” over his clients if he 
has had experiences too nearly like their 
own, if, for instance, he too has been a re- 
cipient of relief. “ But does he need to be- 
come sentimental?” was the objection, in a 
tone of intensity and by a worker who had 
come so recently from such an éxperience 
that he seemed scarcely yet able to accept his 
improved status. At the last the discussion 
reached an impasse—with some insisting 
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upon the value of experience as a basis for 
artistic expression, and others discounting it 
in favor of “ imagination.” 

“What can you do to make a woman 
clean up her house?” burst from one worker 
in a tone which implied that one can do 
nothing at all. “And when I saw that poor 
mother doing all the housework, I just told 
that lazy husband to take his feet off the 
table and get busy!” was the report of 
another worker, evidently intended to con- 
vey a Satisfaction in accomplishment as com- 
plete as the discouragement of the other. If 
the second worker did no more than she 
stated, her satisfaction could safely rest in 
only one conclusion : that as soon as her back 
was turned, the feet would go back up on 
the table as quickly as she credited herself 
with having brought them down. One can- 
not, indeed, “make” anyone do anything; 
one can only make them want to do it—a 


truism which applies to both these instances, 
and equally as well between supervisor and 
worker as between worker and client. 

One cannot, on the basis of one’s qualifi- 
cations, make one’s self accepted by one’s 
staff or one’s clients. In fact, what in one 
organization were regarded as assets may in 
another under discussion prove to be a draw- 
back in securing acceptance—they may be 
the very points which distinguish one as dif- 
ferent, and therefore perhaps unacceptable. 
Not, then, as an-individual with distinctive 
training and experience should the social 
case worker take her place in the emergency 
relief organization, but as one who is pre- 
pared to demonstrate her worth and value as 
a personality. And it may be that not until 
she has so proved herself will she be in a 
position to point out that it is largely from 
her training and experience that her value is 
derived. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


Client Participation in Agency 
Activities 


N the Case Work Laboratory for January, 

1934, there appeared some illustrations of 
the use of clients in connection with the 
activities of agencies. In that and earlier 
issues, we stressed apparently constructive 
values. 

We have recently received a manuscript * 
describing experiments that have brought 
up serious questions in the workers’ minds 
and we shall be glad to have further discus- 
sion or further illustrations. 


THE family agency had been carrying a 
heavy case load of co-operative cases and its 
own case load was mounting. Individual 
case loads were at times as high as 100. 
Volunteers had delivered checks and acted 
in a clerical capacity but they were often 
unable to help at a crucial moment—so we 
decided to use carefully selected men clients. 
Some of the men were able to handle these 
tasks on an impersonal messenger level but 
others involved us and the families in diffi- 


*Contributed by Agnes Drummond, Secretary, 
egy District, Newark, N. J., Social Service 
ureau. 
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culties which, in review, gave us reason to 
doubt the wisdom of our whole procedure. 
In each unsuccessful case we believe that if 
we had been more aware of the personality 
needs of the client and his consequent use of 
authority we might have been better able to 
foresee the outcome. In other words, the 
use of clients as volunteers must be thought 
of in terms of their own personality prob- 
lems, the problems of their families, and the 
relationship of the agency both to the client 
volunteer and to his family. 
For example: 


Mr. W was used as a clerk in a district office. 
In this family we were attempting to help in a 
serious marital problem. Mr. W, separated from 
his emotionally inadequate wife, had found physical 
satisfaction with a dull-witted, inferior, and de- 
pendent young woman who had borne him five 
children. Her relationship to him was that of a 
mistress, whom he found embarrassing to admit to 
full status as a wife and mother. She sought the 
agency as a source of social contact and in one 
month called on us thirty times. She involved 
anyone in conversation and her need was so great 
that we hesitated to control Her visits as we were 
very new in the situation and did not have time to 
go into either the environmental or personality 
situation. When we offered a volunteer clerical 
job to Mr. W, she ceased her visits to the office. 
He accepted readily and did such excellent work 
that after three months he was able to get a posi- 
tion with a department store. In the meantime, 
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however, we had lost our contact with the woman. 
We do not know whether she could not bear her 
lack of status with us as compared with her hus- 
band or whether there was a confusion of profes- 
sional and personal relationships in the situation. 

Later Mr. W lost his job and the family became 
eligible for public relief. Mr. W came to us and 
talked for two hours about his difficulties, his 
family relationships, his wife, and his present part- 
ner. He wished help in securing a divorce and in 
working out his present family relationships. In 
spite of our effort to give Mr. W evidence of our 
willingness to help him he never returned to the 
office. ‘The visitor called once on the woman who 
clearly indicated that she wanted nothing from the 
agency. Did we quicken the family’s ability for 
self-direction? Did we destroy a growing rela- 
tionship first with the woman and later with Mr. W 
by making it impossible for him to be a client 
when he had been a co-worker? Did we do neither 
of these things but was the only relationship a 
social and economic one and, when once economi- 
cally assisted by another agency, was their inter- 
pretation of our agency’s help so superficial that 
they saw no other use for us? Did the worker 
coerce Mr. W to reveal his problem before he was 
ready and did guilt keep him from returning, or 
did the woman's rejection of us influence him? 


We asked Mr. M, a middle-aged, unemployed 
Italian, to deliver checks. He was businesslike but 
a bit overbearing with his neighbors and tried to 
develop a milk and wine peddling business on the 
side. However, he was not too distressed when 
we pointed out the dangers of this procedure and, 
although we have ceased to use him regularly, is 
still an ardent friend of the district office. He 
misses the temporary prestige he had with neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens. There was no deep 
seated emotional problem in the family life and 
when we gave up carrying co-operative cases the 
family was taken under care by the public agency. 
Mr. M still comes into the district office and helps 
out a bit although we have no professional relation- 
ship with the family. 


Mr. Z represents our most exquisite failure. We 
over-rated his ability from the first and can see 
now where the visitor was closely identified with 
the client. Mr. Z is a happy-go-lucky ne’er-do- 
well. Ardent and loyal, and a faithful worker 
when anything arduous is to be done, he not only 
worked himself but had the whole family working 
for the agency for two years. He caused rivalry 
in the volunteer staff and neighborhood. He mis- 
used and divulged information which he must have 
surreptitiously picked up in the district office. He 
caused friction between clients and visitors and 
finally with some difficulty was released from his 
labors. Mrs. Z seems to see it all as “ John’s 
way” and is still using the visitor for her own 
case work problems, but Mr. Z finds it impossible 
to return. 


Mr. G, over 60, was a great talker. He was at 
one time an alcoholic but now is an ardent pro- 
hibitionist. Mrs. G asked us if we could get Mr. G 
out of the house as his enforced idleness was driv- 
ing the whole family crazy. He talked all the 
time. Mrs. G herself was a fearful nagger. We 
took Mr. G into the office and he stayed with us 
two years. The growing boys felt proud of their 
father’s association with the office but his tomboy 
girl got into all sorts of neighborhood fights and 
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school brawls with other clients’ children because 
her father had been chosen to help us. We feel 
satisfied that we offered a way to Mr. G for ego 
iaximation but his work was poorly done and we 
were forced to spend much time listening to his 
diatribes. We have lost contact with the family 
since the work stopped. 


Mrs. B, a middle-aged widow, was used as a 
clerk in the district office. The worker thought 
through the situation from the point of view of 
what it might mean to Mrs. B and as an attempt 
to get her to accept and carry through her treat- 
ment. Mrs. B had one child, a boy of 18, a rather 
effeminate type, over-protected and dominated by 
Mrs. B. She was a woman of fine intelligence and 
over-conscious of her difference from other clients. 
She had good family background and used this to 
gain prestige and special privilege. She was so 
insecure that she needed to be superior. She had 
many neurotic symptoms but refused any medical 
treatment to discover whether her physical diffi- 
culties had an organic basis. She was unemployed 
but her boy worked in a factory and was attending 
high school at night. There was a deficit in the 
budget. 

When she first applied for help, Mrs. B de- 
manded to see the head of the agency and gave no 
information regarding resources, relatives, or any- 
thing of value in understanding her situation 
except to say she needed $25 a month for rent. 
She appeared too ill, mentally and physically, to 
work regularly. She could not accept her circum- 
stances, could not in any way relate herself to the 
worker, could not even sit in a room with other 
clients without appearing to draw her skirts away. 
Visitor gave relief and after a time introduced the 
idea of helping with clerical work part-time, ex- 
plaining the Junior League volunteers in the office. 
Mrs. B came reluctantly. After some time she 
learned to speak kindly to some of the clients 
who through their friendliness took her on a bit. 
Gradually her attitude changed somewhat and her 
relationship with the visitor improved. 

At the present time, after physical and neuro- 
logical treatment plus the psychiatric help visitor 
gave her as interpretation of her unhappy attitudes, 
she is able to take a full time job and the boy has 
a $65 a month job. They come often to the office 
to discuss their situation. Along with the direct 
treatment of Mrs. B’s personality problems the 
visitor used the resources of the community and 
relationship with the immediate environment but 
we believe that the volunteer work was the corner 
stone of all the approaches. We do not feel, how- 
ever, that the boy’s problem has been touched 
except quite superficially. 


From our experience it seems that the use 
of a client as a volunteer sets up a relation- 
ship different from the usual case work rela- 
tionship. At times this may be helpful to 
treatment ; but in the majority of instances it 
has proven destructive to a continuing pro- 
fessional relationship between client and 
worker. No matter how well meaning made 
work in the agency may be, it does set up 
rivalries, competitive situations, and neigh- 
borhood difficulties. Mr. W became the 
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unwilling client, displacing Mrs. W. Mr. G 
was relieved of the constant nagging of his 
wife and he in turn became a nuisance to the 
staff. Mr. Z went to pieces under the mis- 
placed responsibility. Mr. M misused the 
prestige of working with the agency for his 
own material advantage. On the other hand, 
Mrs. B seemed to have secured some con- 
structive, satisfying experience out of her 
volunteer work. The values in each case 
were individual ones. We have come to the 
conclusion that, in order to make client par- 
ticipation constructive, we must be able to 
predict from known motivation of the client 
what use he will make of the experience. 


ONE thought occurs to us. Is personal 
integration involved in social integration? 


Is there any slight way in which the social 
philosophy of the individual has been affected 
in any of these instances? Or has self- 
importance only been emphasized? If so, is 
there something more even than has been 
indicated that is required for the construc- 
tive participation of clients? Is not only 
motivation but the possible penetration of 
newer bits of social philosophy into motiva- 
tion to be considered in connection with the 
original selection ? 

Whether it destroys the client-worker 
relationship is another question. If that 
appears to be the most hopeful relationship 
to be developed, then it ought not to be 
interfered with. But frequently we can by 
no means assert that it is the most hopeful 
or the most constructive. 


Editorial Note 


Diverse Realities 


Be attempt to compress the substance of 
a six days’ conference of 6,000 social 
workers into a word or phrase would be lit- 
erally a reductio ad absurdum. As the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work grows not 
only in numbers but in the variety of inter- 
ests of its members, its very strength lies not 
in following a single channel but in the 
opportunity it may offer for the channeling 
of many streams of widely different origins. 
Such development is after all in tune with 
reality and it was reality as a word or as an 
objective that was emphasized repeatedly in 
speeches and discussions at the Montreal 
Conference. Several speakers had reality 
incorporated in the titles of their papers; 
others made free use of it as they plumbed 
the various aspects of relief, case work, the 
economic situation, and so on. Occasionally 
we became somewhat bewildered at the 
variety of contradictory concepts that were 
described as present realities until we were 
impressed, as Cathcart was in relation to the 
word fatigue, that reality “ cannot be defined 
as a single limited entity.” Our danger, if 
any, is in our human tendency to deny (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) the realities of 
others and cling to our own limited frag- 
ment as if it were the whole. Indeed, should 
we not accept the fact that no human being 
can be aware of more than a fragment of 
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reality? The usefulness of our fragment 
may depend upon our capacity to integrate 
our discovery with those of others so that 
the whole body may be available. 

The new set-up of the Conference, with 
its four functional divisions, seems to us 
likely to further an integrated rather than a 
fragmentary concept of this elusive reality. 
It is no longer necessary for us to divide the 
individual members of society into frag- 
ments, each requiring a different service. 
The delinquent becomes a whole person, in 
need perhaps of material relief, of group 
opportunity, of medical care, of social action, 
and of community planning in his behalf. 
Integration does not mean the cancelling or 
erasing of differences. It does imply selec- 
tivity, essential not only because the human 
mind is limited but because conflicts beyond 
a certain point cease to stimulate creative 
action. 

Social case work, to take one subject that 
was presented from the point of view of 
varied reality situations, is less than itself 
if it fails to take into its stream not only the 
concepts described by Grace Marcus, Eliza- 
beth Dexter, Susan Burlingham, Florence 
Day, Madeleine Moore, and others,’ but also 
the experiences of those administering relief, 


*Grace Marcus’ paper appears in the June 
Compass; Elizabeth Dexter’s is in this issue of 
Tue Famiry (page 132); Susan Burlingham’s 
and Florence Day’s will be published in pamphlet 
form this summer by the F.W.A.A. 
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the concepts of the group, worker whose 
area is the release of the individual through 
creative group activity, and the purposes of 
social action. The last, particularly, depends 
for its fulfilment on the participation of indi- 
vidual members of our communities many of 
whom must be freed from their immature 
preoccupation with their own personal emo- 
tions before they can play their essential 
parts in creating a social order conducive to 
the growth of capacity and the opportunity 
for its free exercise. 

The concern of social work is not alone 
with the creation of better communities, of a 


more productive and satisfying social order, 
but with those experiences of human beings 
within the intimate family group that, like 
epidemic diseases, may prevent or thwart or 
arrest the development of emotional and in- 
tellectual as well as physical capacity. If 
each of us is to contribute his characteristic 
difference to the society of which he is a 
part, freedom to develop those characteristic 
differences is vital—and the acceptance of 
the reality of each comes thus to have a new 
meaning not only to those engaged in social 
work activities but to those whose interests 
these activities are designed to serve. 


Book Reviews 


ETWEEN Curent anp Community: A 
Study of Responsibility in Social Case Work: 
Bertha Capen Reynolds. Smith College 

Studies in Social Work, Volume V, No. 1, 
September, 1934. From Tue Famirty, 75 cents. 


Miss Reynolds’ monograph requires careful 
attention and study since it covers a wide area of 
case work problems and raises many serious issues. 
It is written in a vivid, easy style, fresh and vital- 
ized. Miss Reynolds, long a leader in the develop- 
ment of social case work, has utilized in this book 
material drawn from her own direct professional 
experience—undoubtedly the most scientific and 
honest method of illustration, for which we owe 
her a debt of thanks. 

The book opens with a discussion of the relation 
between case work as a method of treating the indi- 
vidual, and community regulation which protects 
the members of society as a whole. Two chapters 
discuss the concepts of authority and self-deter- 
mination which, in her thinking, form the nuclei 
of the paternalistic and the new philosophies! of 
case work. The middle and longest section of the 
book is concerned with ten interviews with parents 
of children known to the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York City. The last part of the mono- 
graph deals with the values of a procedure and 
philosophy freed from authority and contains two 
examples of such case work. 

Miss Reynolds undertook her experimental work 
at the Jewish Board of Guardians because the 
organization, dealing as it does with delinquent 


*By the terms “new philosophy” and “newer 
philosophy” is meant Miss Reynolds’ explanation 
of the recent trends in social case work, and not an 
absolute definition. 


children—and in this study with children com- 
mitted through the court to the agency’s correc- 
tional school—occupies a semi-public position which 
carries with it a strong obligation to the community. 

The ten interviews were obtained in an experi- 
mental application of the new philosophy “to 
gather and record some impressions of the extent 
to which parents of delinquent children in this 
group are articulate about problems for which they 
would like counseling, whether they would take 
the initiative, and what their matters of concern 
would be.” Letters were sent to parents of 27 
children in Hawthorne (the institution to which 
Jewish children may be committed) indicating that 
they might, at their home or at the office, talk 
things over with a worker from the Jewish Board 
of Guardians. Seven parents asked for a visit to 
their homes, five came to the office, one made an 
appointment which he did not keep, and fourteen 
did not respond at all. The interviews, followed 
by the author’s comments, are presented in four 
groups to illustrate: 

(1) The initiative and responsibility of the client 

(2) The paternalistic versus the educational ap- 
proach, especially that involving the giving of 
relief 

(3) The reaction between case work and con- 
ditions in the community 

(4) The same point as (3) with the added con- 
sideration of the case worker’s function. 

In her theoretical presentation and illustrative 
case material, Miss Reynolds has attempted to 
clarify the relations between the case worker and 
the community and between the worker and the 
client. This is difficult to accomplish in any case. 
The reviewer finds it hard to follow Miss Reynolds’ 
argument because it is not clear at times whether 
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she is expressing her point of view or that of her 
opponents; because there is a discrepancy between 
many of her theoretical statements and their ex- 
pression in her practice; because many of her argu- 
ments are not definitely focused so that her con- 
clusions are either implicit or unsettled. There is 
in consequence a certain lack of definition in the 
writing which exposes Miss Reynolds to possible 
misunderstanding. 

The method used by Miss Reynolds in the re- 
search study itself is ingenious but has its defects. 
Direct visits, without the preliminary letter, might 
have been more effective, for the immediate reac- 
tions of the client to the agency as one having 
authority or an unwarranted curiosity could then 
have been dealt with by the worker. Miss Rey- 
nolds herself states that those who did not respond 
to the letter might have been doing more nearly 
what they wished to do but her explanation does 
not take into account their possible misinterpreta- 
tion of the agency’s interest nor the obligation of 
the case worker to re-interpret it correctly. While 
the author in her theoretical discussion recognizes 
a possible reaction on the part of the parents to the 
agency and to their previous court experience, she 
does not in her interviews approach this problem. 
It is an omission which lays the study open to 
criticism since the relation of these parents to the 
case worker in respect to her semi-authoritative 
position in the community is unclarified and it is 
just this relationship that the author wishes to 
discuss. 

Another criticism of method is perhaps in reality 
a criticism of concept. Miss Reynolds planned her 
study on the basis of one interview on each case. 
We would suggest that a single interview, particu- 
larly when conducted in the presence of or inter- 
rupted by other persons, can do little more than 
start a long, serious, laborious procedure leading 
to a thorough understanding of the situation by 
client and worker alike. 

The author, in talking of the new philosophy, 
makes self-determination one of its central points, 
but this phrase is used by her in different ways. 
In her theoretical presentation it seems to mean 
the client’s own wishes, whatever they may happen 
to be. In her practice, as shown in the interviews, 
it is used to’mean only the parent’s desire to grow 
to greater emotional maturity. Either Miss Rey- 
nolds failed to define fully her concept of self- 
determination or she is confused as to its meaning. 
To the reviewer the phrase can mean only the 
inevitable path which the client must take, directed 
as he is by unconscious motivations and conflicts 
that are not and cannot be changed merely by his 
conscious willing to do otherwise. 

When the parents in this study do not express a 
need for change of attitude toward the child, but 
articulate financial needs or project blame else- 
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where (as all guilty people may do at first in more 
or less degree), or wish to discuss their own 
unhappiness, they are described as not wishing 
counseling service. This is in contradiction to the 
above-quoted purpose of the study which leaves an 
open door to any kind of problem. As the reviewer 
sees it, there were at least seven cases in which 
the parents asked, directly or indirectly, for some 
kind of service (Celia, David, Samuel, Jacob, 
Irving, Harry, Nathan, and possibly Morris). 
Even when a parent expresses a definite feel- 
ing about the child it is not perceived as the 
parent’s problem and therefore the starting point 
for discussion. Instead, the worker constantly 
attempts to show the parents the child’s point of 
view. Thus we see the worker offering intellec- 
tualized explanations of “adolescent problems” or 
sociological conditions or a “sick personality ”"— 
when what the parent needs is an opportunity to 
tell the worker about himself so that in time she 
may gage whether or not he wishes further assist- 
ance, what kind of help he wants, and whether or 
not she is equipped to give it. The author’s tend- 
ency to ignore the problems as the clients present 
them is contradictory to her stated objection to the 
misuse of passivity. 

The educational attitude, presumably illustrated 
by the intellectualized explanations, is stressed by 
the author as another element in the new philos- 
ophy. The reviewer believes that in the usual 
sense one can not teach people to change their 
attitudes; it is psychologically impossible to re- 
spond to a theory or concept of behavior unless we 
are emotionally ready to do so. A true educational 
attitude would imply instead the worker’s willing- 
ness to wait until her interpretations were accept- 
able and therefore usable to her client. Desire to 
change comes only, if ever, after long exploration 
of our personal lives and some bringing to con- 
sciousness of what has been unconscious. 

In respect to the concept of initiative the re- 
viewer agrees with Miss Reynolds that the choice 
for help lies with the client, but differs from her 
in her understanding of the term. It would seem, 
according to the interviews, that “choice for help” 
must be articulated in so many words—whereas the 
reviewer believes that, at the beginning of contact 
in case work, it may be implicit in the readiness of 
the client to develop a relationship with the worker. 

Such readiness, the reviewer believes, was mani- 
fested by the freedom with which the clients ex- 
pressed all kinds of worries and anxieties. Recog- 
nition of it might have been made by the worker’s 
offering a definite appointment for a_ second 
interview. 

The client whom we or private therapists ordi- 
narily meet is almost never aware, at time of appli- 
cation, of the seat of his difficulty but only of its 
results. Miss Reynolds in her interviews decides 
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prematurely that the clients do not wish help.2_ In 
other words, her interpretation of initiative does 
not appear to allow for the protective mechanisms 
of human nature as shown in such symptoms as 
concealment, projection, or anxiety. 

The author’s concept of responsibility is also 
confusing. We agree with her that the case 
worker (assuming maximum skill) cannot be re- 
sponsible for making personality changes since the 
ability to change lies within the client and is pri- 
marily dependent upon the psychic mechanisms he 
has evolved rather than upon the case worker’s art. 
Miss Reynolds at one point states that the client 
must be met on his own grounds and with this also 
we agree. In these interviews the grounds are 
obvious—-unemployment, underemployment, marital 
difficulties, “nervousness,” jealousy, shame, and 
remorse. The worker, however, did not assume 
responsibility for sharing these problems because 
she imposed an arbitrary prerequisite for service, 
i.e., desire to change in relation to the delinquent 
child. 

Another discrepancy that is difficult to under- 
stand involves the author’s stated belief in psycho- 
logical mechanisms and her concept of the socio- 
logical causality of delinquency. The reviewer sees 
both as probable factors in any particular case but 
would feel it impossible to affirm their relative 
importance except after considerable exploration 
with the client. Ten of the twelve illustrative 
interviews are drawn from cases of juvenile delin- 
quency in which poor neighborhoods, poverty, and 
unemployment are described. Causality cannot be 
determined, however, unless we know from the 
client’s (in this case, the child, who was not seen 
by the worker) searching into his inner life that 
such causal relation exists. How are we to know 
in the case of Jacob why he, out of eight members 
of a family, all of whom are living in economic 
stress, is the only one involved in anti-social be- 
havior? Or why his friend Eddie, who lives in 
the same “cheap” neighborhood keeps out of 
trouble and begs Jacob to? Or how much in 
Jacob’s behavior is a reaction to his father’s pre- 
vious union and three step-siblings who were 
apparently in the home until their marriage? 
Granting the deplorable social conditions described 
by the parents of the delinquent children and grant- 
ing the responsibility of community agencies to 
eliminate them, we still raise the question whether 
groups (3) and (4) illustrate primarily the relation 
between case work and social conditions. 

It is probable that Miss Reynolds’ conclusions 


?The reviewer realizes that in regard to the 
interviews some of her remarks may be inept 
because it is not clear just how they progressed. 
It would have been more satisfactory to have pre- 
sented the interviews in their entirety with the 
material in the order in which it was given by the 


participants. 


about groups (3) and (4) spring from a suddenly 
strengthened awareness, shared by most social 
workers, of the economic and industrial problems 
confronting society today. Lack of integration 
between the old and the new is always symptomatic 
of a transition period. In all the discrepancies we 
have pointed out so far perhaps the basic conflict 
in the author’s mind is centered about the value of 
social case work in our present social structure. 

The same lack of integration 1s apparent in Miss 
Reynolds’ discussions of authority and _ relief- 
giving. She believes the new philosophy dispenses 
with authority but her understanding of the word 
seems to shift between a sense of superiority on the 
part of the worker, which would be an internal 
problem of her own, and the need to adjust to 
realities of all sorts, including regulations laid 
down by society itself. In the first sense authority 
is intolerable in any case work relationship, but 
in the latter sense is not authority always existent 
and necessary? Perhaps Miss Reynolds is really 
raising a question about the manner in which we 
handle social standards and regulations with the 
client—do we allow him to voice his personal ob- 
jections to such realities and express them freely 
in his attempt to find his solution? Actually, in 
this sense, the author advocates authority when 
she criticizes a worker who maintained a client in 
a miserable lodging house where she wished to 
stay, instead of in a home that provided decent and 
adequate living. 

Authority in the sense of undesirable power is 
specifically associated by the author with the giving 
of money. In order to avoid the use of such power 
Miss Reynolds suggests that relief administration 
be separated from case work service. She asserts 
that most clients are more willing to accept money 
from public than from private sources, and fur- 
thermore states that clients coming to a private 
agency which can give relief as well as other 
services are drawn largely from the “dependent” 
group. The latter statement seems related to her 
feeling that private agencies sell case work in 
return for the client’s confidence. A corollary to 
this is Miss Reynolds’ belief that the client either 
feels obligated or is forced by the agency to give 
confidence in return for his money. 

To the reviewer these arguments indicate con- 
flict about relief-giving. Money has many uncon- 
scious meanings for both client and worker—love, 
shame, hate, fear, and guilt as well as power are 
feelings they may have in relation to it. The 
worker who handles relief, whether from public 
or private funds, has a professional obligation to 
her clients and to the community to free herself 
from personal conflict about money so that she can 
understand her client’s reaction to it and deal with 
that as with any other personal problem he pre- 
sents. To give money is not essentially different 
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from giving free hospital care or free counseling 
service. All human beings have their individual- 
ized reactions to receiving something for nothing 
and the roots lie buried deep in our earliest infan- 
tile experiences. 

As a group of professional workers who are 
seriously concerned with the welfare of our clients 
and recognize that we ourselves have many prob- 
lems still unsolved, we must be grateful for Miss 
Reynolds’ attempt, in this transitional period of her 
thinking and feeling, to clarify some of the issues 
for us. As an interpretation of the newer trends 
it falls short of its objective because she has not 
yet come to terms with the central problems. This 
has the effect of distorting the possibilities, limita- 
tions, and function of case work but it should also 
have the effect of stimulating us to clearer, more 
concise thinking about our profession and its rdle 
in social life. 

JEANETTE REGENSBURG 
Institute of Family Service 
New York Charity Organization Society 


We are privileged to append some informal com- 
ments by Miss Reynolds. We hope the combination 
of the review with these paragraphs selected from 
a longer statement will incite prospective readers 
to a further thoughtful study of the book itself. 


It seems to me that Miss Regensburg has missed 
the whole point of Between Client and Com- 
munity—which is, of course, the worst criticism 
that could be made of any piece of writing. If a 
reviewer doesn’t know what it is about, I am 
appalled to think what will happen to the general 
reader. I see now as a major error the inclusion 
of the study at the Jewish Board of Guardians as 
a part of the book, even though it was explained 
that this was just a sample of the kind of studies 
that must be made in all the places where the newer 
philosophy is most unlikely to work before we can 
say that it is applicable in all types of agencies. 
That study could much better have been placed in 
an appendix. The objection to publishing it sepa- 
rately was that it would have no significance with- 
out all the thinking that went into the rest of the 
book. In other words, the study needed the book, 
but the book did not need the study except as it 
furnished a certain amount of illustration. To 
include the study in the middle of the book un- 
doubtedly exaggerated its importance and distorted 
emphases both in the book and in the comments 
attached to the study. . . . 

The main line of thinking was this: Social case 
work has come to place the focus of professional 
responsibility not in getting some result in com- 
munity change, or in client behavior, accomplished, 
but in the professional worker’s learning to become 
part of the client’s own stream of adjustment proc- 
esses in some helpful way. Responsibility for his 
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own affairs is the client’s, and only as the com- 
munity, through its accredited representatives, 
takes a portion of this responsibility away from the 
adult (or the whole of it if he is a completely 
helpless person), is he relieved of it. His inability 
to bear all that circumstances may thrust upon 
him may lead him to need case work help. Case 
workers are not at present paid by the clients who 
use their services. They are employed under two 
different settings—both on salary basis and both 
ultimately by the community, whether called “ pub- 
lic” or “private.” In the one, they are employed 
as case workers to furnish consulting service in 
problems of living to those who are willing to 
avail themselves of it. In the other, they are em- 
ployed as auxiliary to a public administrative serv- 
ice to individualize its program. These latter may 
do some of the consulting type of case work as 
clients may want their service, if they have time 
and it does not interfere with their administrative 
duties. Their chief contribution to the public 
service is as an aid to the administration in the 
quality of what is done, and since they combine 
an administrative rdle with individualizing case 
work service, the authority inherent in their admin- 
istrative function is appropriately theirs. . . . 
Miss Regensburg says that the book as an inter- 
pretation of the newer trends falls short of its 
objective because I have not yet come to terms 
with the central problem. I think I have said 
enough to show that she has misunderstood what 
my objective was, but I do wish the readers of 
THE Famiry could have what Miss Regensburg is 
equipped to give as I am not—an exposition of the 
central problems of case work as she sees them. 
What she has to say is fascinating in its possibili- 
ties for stimulating the imagination and vitalizing 

the practice of case workers. 

BertHa C. REYNOLDS 
Associate Director, Smith College School 
for Social Work 


HE Metruop or Soctotocy: Florian Znaniecki. 
1934, 338 pp. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 
or THE Famtty, $2.50. 


Dr. Znaniecki is best known in America for his 
collaboration with W. I. Thomas in The Polish 
Peasant, a concrete study of personal and group 
organization and disorganization. Now he has 
written an abstract philosophical discussion un- 
likely to be read by social workers except from a 
sense of duty to be familiar with varied theoretical 
treatises. 

He insists that neither sociology nor any other 
discipline can ever produce a scientific interpreta- 
tion of total cultures. Its special tasks are the 
study of action directed toward other persons, 
relationships between people, the social conditioning 
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of personality, and social groups. Its sources are 
personal experience and observation plus the re- 
ported experiences and observations of others. The 
recent concentration on case studies is “ unfor- 
tunate for sociology, however useful for social 
practice,” because they are so difficult to generalize 
statistically. Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


HE Formation or Capirat: Harold G. Moul- 
ton. 1935, 201 pp., $2.50. Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., or THe Famiry. 

This is the third of the series on Distribution of 
Wealth and Income in Relation to Economic 
Progress, published by the Brookings Institution. 
It is a clearly developed presentation, strongly 
backed by available statistical data and leading to 
an evidential conclusion. Capital for capital goods 
(which produce goods for consumption) develops 
at the same time as the demand for goods for con- 
sumption increases, not—as the classical economic 
theory had it—when there has been previous sav- 
ing for it. The possibilities of capital for the 
production of things—machines, and so on—to be 
used in the production of articles is tied up with 
the credit development of a nation and is not nec- 
essarily directly related to the actual accumulation 
of reserves. In the period 1920-1929, it is astonish- 
ing to observe that the increase in accumulated 
capital in the hands of a limited group of the popu- 
lation did not lead on to a heavy over-production 
of durable goods. Production never was up to the 
limit of its possibilities. There was no heavy 
over-building. 

What did happen? There was simply an infla- 
tion in values which led all the more decisively to 
the debacle. 

What became of the money savings which did 
not eventuate in new plant and equipment? The 
answer is that, aside from that portion which went 
into foreign issues, the excess savings were ab- 
sorbed, dissipated, in bidding up the prices of out- 
standing securities. Money savings were thus 
transferred increasingly into speculative profits 
rather than into productive plant and equipment. 
The inflation of security values resulted in a vul- 
nerable financial structure, the collapse of which 
was an important contributing factor to the 
depression. 

The fourth volume, Income and Economic 
Progress—that will bring together the threads of 
the first three—should be about the most important 
or one of the few most important scientific ap- 
praisals of these years, for it will indicate “ ways 
and means of bringing about a more effectively 
functioning economic system,” not based on any 
preconceived theory or theories. 

Francis H. McLean 
Family Welfare Association of America 
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the District Committee 
the Neighborhood Committee 
is described in 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK AND THE 
COMMUNITY 

The Function and Structure of Case Com- 
mittees: How they fit into the agency set- 
up; their membership, program; their 
community values. 

A District Case Committee Takes the Leader- 
ship in Community Interpretation: How 
the case committee of a district of a family 
agency interpreted the agency’s work to 
the community—through open meetings, 
personal interviews, field trips to social 
agencies, and so on. 

The Community Participates in the Family 
Agency Program: How a community 
advisory committee was organized; its 
activities and values. 
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